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designed to give 
full protection for your products! 
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KRAFT BAG CORPORATION, through 
correct construction of your multiwall shipping 
sacks, will reduce seepage and spoilage of 
contents while minimizing your shipping and 


storage problems. 


If your product fits into a bag — 





let us make the bag to fit your product! 


KRAFT BAG CORPORATION 


Gilman Paper Company Subsidiary 
630 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 20,N.Y. * Daily News Bidg., Chicago 6, Ill. 
Integrated mills at St. Marys, Georgia and Gilman, Vermont 


(0 We are interested in improving our bag. 


(0 We are interested in your Kraftpacker. 


KRAFTPACKER 


NAME OF COMPANY 
ADDRESS 
CcITY_ ZONE__STATE SS nn 


PRODUCT MFD.___ ee 
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OKOTOKS marks another step in the 
steadily broadening service being 
developed by TGS for industries in the 
States and Canada. Production from 
OKOTOKS, sitting on top of the vast 
“sour gas’”’ field a few miles south of 
Calgary, Alberta, will add a significant 
tonnage to the supplies of Sulphur 
already available through TGS to the 
expanding industries in the Pacific 
Northwest. OKOTOKS is set up to make 
shipments of Sulphur in solid or 
molten form. 


TEXAS GULF SULPHUR COMPANY 
75 East 45th Street, New York 17, N.Y. 

811 Rusk Avenue, Houston 2, Texas 

Sulphur Producing Units: 

Newgulf, Texas » Spindletop, Texas * Moss Bluff, Texas 


Fannett, Texas * Worland, Wyoming 
Okotoks, Alberta, Canada 
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IS IN WEATHERLY-BUILT PLANTS 


ASK US TO 
SHOW YOU 


We hope you are skeptical and want to see for yourself how we 
build a conventional granulating plant that will run up to 18-46-0 


at a high-production rate. 


With ammonia and phosphoric acid as raw material, they are eco- 


nomical to build; profitable. 


As most of the industry knows, Weatherly plants control granular 
particle size through 6 on a 10 mesh screen. As the industry has 
found out through the years, Weatherly engineering is sound, and 


has proven itself beyond question. 
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from the soil to the consumer by use of Govern- 


ment-financed cooperatives. 
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They tell us we should pay more attention to poli- 
tics; that it is the only protection for business. The 
big groups of labor, the farm and such represent 
a lot of votes, but their ideas do not always track 
along the line of good economics, nor even of the 
greatest good for the greatest number. 


Hence it is interesting to note young Senator 
Kennedy getting ready to advocate the idea of 
more control by farmers over the whole process 


October, 1959 


This may be smart politics, but is it sound? 
How much does a farmer know about getting his 
produce or livestock to market? If the thing be 
handled as a democratic process, how much of a 
mess can ensue when emotions, rather than hard 
facts control the vote? 


This can become a problem, and is something 
to think about before the conventions come along 
and pin such ideas to the masthead. 





PRODUCTS AND 
SERVICES FROM IMC 


Phosphate Rock 


Triple Superphosphate (Coarse, 
Granular, Run-of-pile) 


Phosphoric Acid 


Muriate of Potash (Coarse, 
Standard, Granular) 


Sulphate of Potash 
e Sul-Po-Mag 


Manufacturing and Technical Service 
Transportation Service 
Customer Service 
Management Services 
Marketing Services 


FULL ORBIT 








On-site advice for new plant construction helped customer 
in design and efficiency of equipment. 





Modern fertilizer manufacturing ranges from relatively simple 
to vastly complicated manufacturing problems. Both problems require 
integrated service from basic suppliers. That’s why your IMC 


TECHNICALSERVICE 


MAN WITH A‘MISSION 


Rolls up his sleeves to give you on-the-spot help. He is trained, 
equipped ... dedicated to solving your full range of 


manufacturing problems. 


Your IMC technical service man knows what 
an inaccurate calibration of a flow meter can 
cost you . . . he knows and understands the 
importance of peak production through the rush 
season — and that a plant shutdown of only a 
few hours can cut heavily into your year’s profit. 
He is a fertilizer man by experience and train- 
ing. He has the know-how to pitch in and help — 
not only when problems occur but also in seek- 
ing out and preventing trouble before it happens. 

Only IMC as a basic supplier of a full line 
of products and services can give you unbiased 
service of this scope. Your IMC technical serv- 
ice man can correct and evaluate your formulas 
for cost, quality and analysis of finished product. 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS DIVISION 


INTERNATIONAL MINERALS & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


Equipment specification, buying and usage are 
other areas where IMC technical advice can save 
you time and keep you up-to-date on recent 
advances in the field. Safety programs, tech- 
nical training, plant layout and materials han- 
dling are among many other phases in which 
IMC can give you in-plant help. Five regional 
offices enable your IMC technical service 1aan 
to serve you quickly and efficiently. 

Use the extra knowledge, the new ideas, the 
cost-cutting techniques which IMC can bring 
to bear. Your IMC technical service man con- 
centrates on your whole manufacturing problem. 
He has a mission of total service. He awaits 
your call. 


Administrative Center: Skokie, Illinois 


Training of personnel in new processes helped 
speed startup, produce high quality quickly. 


if a 


74-59 
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Products for Growth* IMC 
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Advice on formulation problems helped raise 
quality of customer’s finished product. 





If the visit of Nikita does nothing else, it should make Americans pull closer together 


to meet the competitive challenge to our industrial supremacy. 


in one important way — he can issue orders. 
labor. 


A dictator has the edge 


There can be no conflict between capital or 
People may drag their feet — but in the long run that can lead to Siberia. 


If we are to remain as the leader for world peace, we must remain supreme indus- 


trially. We are big and strong. 


We must stay that way. And the only way to hold the 


line is to have voluntary unity of purpose among us, to match the enforced unity of the 


dictatorships. 


For the most part we do this — but not always. When factions ride off in all 


directions, progress is halted. 


That is true of labor and management. 


It is true of 


inter-service conflicts of the Army-Navy-Airforce. 


Yours faithfully, 


eras call 





FUR-AG 


the sterilized organic conditioner 









































Low cost Fur-Ag does so much for fertilizer quality 
it’s used by leading manufacturers across the coun 
ry. Fur-Ag reduces bag-set, helps keep goods free 
flowing. It speeds up curing in the pile and provides 
bulk. Sterilized Fur-Ag is free from plant diseases, in 
sects and weed seeds and it has a rich, natural dark 
color. Available all year ‘round in bags or bulk. For 
full information, write for Bulletin 127. 


The Quaker Oals @mpany 


CHEMICALS DIVISION 


345 The Merchandise Mart, Chicago 54, Illinois 
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SANTA MONICAS. 
c , 


and NEW TOWER 


California's World Famous Resort overlooking the Blue Pacific where Wil- 
shire meets the sea. Twenty minutes from International Airport. 450 luxuri- 
ous rooms and bungalows, all with television and radio. Complete convention 
facilities. Banquet rooms for up to 2,000, air-conditioned. Exciting new 
Venetian Room and Cantonese Room. Swimming pool .. . Beautiful grounds 
and landscaped gardens. Rates from $8. Write William W. Donnelly, Gen. Mgr. 
Across the U.S.A.and in HAWAII 

CREST OF GOOD LIVING gis: 

JOSEPH MASSAGLIA, JR., President 
Santa Mealca, Calif. Hotel MIRAMAR New York City Hotel NEW YORKER 
Sen Jose, Callf, Hotel SAINTE CLAIRE Washington, D. C. Hotel RALEIGH 
Long Beach, Calif, Hotel WILTON Hartford, Cenn. Hotel BOND 
Gallup, N. M, Hotel EL RANCHO Pittsburgh, Pa, Hotel SHERWYN 
Albuquerque, N. M. Hotel FRANCISCAN Cincinnati, O. Hotel SINTON 
Honolulu Hotel WAIKIKI BILTMORE Denver, Cel. Hotel PARK LANE 
CHICAGO MIDWEST HEADQUARTERS 
BOOKING OFFICE 200 E. WALTON DE 7-6344 

World famed hotels—-Teletype service—Television 
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PENSACOLA 


38 plants...for prompt delivery of AA quality products 


38 plants of the A.A.C. Co., located in the United States, Cuba and 
Canada, with main office in New York, assure you dependable, fast producers of: 

deliveries of AA quality products for farm and industry. You can Flerda Pebble Phosphate Reck - Superpheephate 
schedule your production with confidence... the right quantity AA® QUALITY Ground Phosphate Rock 

and grade will be at your plant when you need it. All grades of Complete Fertilizers - Keystone@ Gelatin 


Bone Products - Fluosilicates - Ammonium Carbonate 


for uniform quality, prompt delivery Sulphuric Acid - Phosphoric Acid and Phosphates 
and technical service ee order from Phosphorus and Compounds of Phosphorus 


The 
American 
Agricultural 


Chemical 
Company 


GENERAL OFFICE: 100 Church Street, New York 7, N.Y. 
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Manufactured to the following 
Specifications: 


52-54% P2Os 
Solid less than 1% by Weight 
Specific Gravity (GO°F) 1.68-1.73 


Available In Rubber Lined Tank Cars 


Largest and Most Depen, 
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For scheduling and requirements — Contact our 


Sales Agents 
BRADLEY & BAKER 


U.S. PHOSPHORIC RODUCTS 


TAMPA, FLORJIDA 
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A Modified Di-ammonium Phosphate 


18-46-00 GRANULATED 


\-¥ —_- . . “7 . . ® 
DIMON is a free flowing product of uniform particle size and guaranteed chemical 
inalysis. It will not cake or set up under normal storage conditions DITM6N makes 


possible the production of most high and ultra high analysis fertilizers which cannot be 
. . ° vy L—~ . 

made with conventional materials— DIMON can be used in a broader range of formu- 
lations, reduces material costs, increases production rates and produces a better condi- 


tioned fertilizer. 


For scheduling and requirements —- Contact our 


Sales Agents 


BRADLEY & BAKER 


Te PHosPHoRIC RODUCTS 
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PHILLIPS 


“A good name to grow by”’ 


ait 


This farmer is reading a Phillips 66 Ammo- 
nium Nitrate ad. Although it advertises the 
superior qualities of Phillips 66 Ammonium 
Nitrate, it also emphasizes farmer-dealer 
planning of a balanced fertilization program 
. .. and the importance of good soil manage- 
ment through the use of mixed fertilizers as 
well as supplemental straight nitrogen. 

In 1959, most of the Nation’s farmers will 
see these ‘farmer-dealer-planning” ads in 
leading magazines like CAPPER’S FARMER, 
FARM JOURNAL, and FARM AND RANCH. 


YOU SELL 
» MORE 
__ FERTILIZER 





But then, promoting better farmer-dealer 
relationship and increased use of mixed fer- 
tilizers is just one of the many ways in which 
Phillips helps fertilizer manufacturers. For 
example, Phillips will assist in sales meetings 
for your salesmen and dealers . . . provide 
skilled technical assistance . . . compute your 
formulations on its electronic computer . . . 
and, of course, give you dependable delivery 
of high quality Nitrogen Solutions, Anhy- 
drous Ammonia, Ammonium Nitrate, Am- 
monium Sulfate, and Triple Superphosphate. 


PHILLIPS PETROLEUM COMPANY, Phillios Chemical Company, a subsidiary, Bartlesville, Oklahoma 


Sales Offices: Amarillo, Tex., First Nat'l Bank Bldg. © Atlanta, Ga., 1428 West Peachtree St., Station “‘C’’ P.O. Box 7313 © Bartlesville, Okla., Adams Bldg. © Chicago,lil., 7 South 
Dearborn St. © Denver, Colo., 1375 Kearney St. ¢ Des Moines, lowa, 6th floor, Hubbell Bidg. ¢ Houston, Tex., 6910 Fannin St. © Indianapolis, Ind., 3839 Meadows Drive « Kansas City, 
Mo., 201 E. Armour Blvd. ¢ Minneapolis, Minn., 215 South 11th St. ¢ New York, N. Y., 80 Broadway e¢ Omaha, Neb., 3212 Dodge Street * Pasadena, Calif., 317 North Lake Ave. ¢ 
Raleigh, N. C., 401 Oberlin Road © Salt Lake City, Utah, 68 South Main © Spokane, Wash., 521 East Sprague ¢ St. Louis, Mo., 4251 Lindell Blvd. © Tampa, Fla., 3737 Neptune St. 
© Tulsa, Okla., 1708 Utica Square ¢ Wichita, Kan., 501 KFH Building 














quality 
fertilizer 
begins rere... 


UNIFORM 
GRANULE 
SIZE 


FREE 
FLOWING 


with TRONA’S® 


granular 


Producers of: BORAX + POTASH + SODA ASH + SALT CAKE + LITHIUM + BROMINE + CHLORATES 
PERCHLORATES + MANGANESE DIOXIDE and other diversified chemicals for Industry and Agriculture 
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.Magic Yellow sewn 


An AiL-NEW concept in valve construction . . . ‘“‘DUETTE” 
is actually two valves in one with a DOUBLE CHECK ACTION. 
Thoroughly tested and proved siftproof, without packing trouble. 


There’s never been a sewn multiwall valve like 
it. It’s NEW ... not just another way of shap- 
ing, creasing, notching or slitting ... but an 
addition that acts as a valve-on-a-valve, giving 
double sift protection. 


Bemis ‘““DUETTE” Valve Multiwalls, tested in 
full-scale production for over two years, have 


proved their superiority over other sleeve valve 
bags for a wide variety of products— granular, 
pelletized or pulverized. 

Try the Bemis ‘‘DUETTE.”’ You'll be de- 
lighted with the results. 

Write us for the complete story, or ask yo 
Bemis Man. Samples on request. 
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WON'T CLOG... This view shows how the POSITIVE CLOSING CAN'T SIFT... When the bag is filled, GENERAL OFFICE 

Magic Yellow check flap falls freely aside from ACTION... the Magic Yellow flap, acting as a check valve, s 

the valve slit, giving no interference whatever to This diagrammatic picture completely overlaps and covers the valve slit, 408 Pine Street, St. Lovis 2, Missouri 
proper operation of the packing spout. The shows action as the flap starts keeping the product from reaching the place 

sleeve won't choke or clog the packer. to close over the valve slit. where it might find a chance to sift. Sales Offices in Principal Cities 
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Consumption of 


Commercial Fertilizers 
and Primary Plant Nutrients 
in the United States, year ended June 30, 1958 
b 


Watter Scuoit, Marion M. Davis, Esruer I. Fox, and ANNA W. Wooparp 
Fertilizer Investigations Research Branch 
Soil and Water Conservation Research Division 
Agricultural Research Service 
U. S. Department of Agriculture 
Beltsville, Maryland 


The consumption of fertilizers and 
primary plant nutrients (N, P.O:, 
K,O) is reported by individual 
States, the District of Columbia, Ha- 
waii, and Puerto Rico, for the year 
ended June 30, 1958. Data for Alas- 
ka were not available. It is thought 
that less than 2,000 tons of fertilizers 
are being used there which are not 
included in these totals. 

The data were compiled from in- 
formation furnished by manufactur- 
ers on the tonnages of each kind and 
grade of product shipped to agents, 


reported by fertilizer-control offi- 
cials of the respective State in which 
they were consumed, rather than 
on the manufacturers’ guarantees. 
Thus, the overruns or underruns of 
nutrients from the guarantees are 
taken into account. 

Quantities are reported as 2,000- 
pound tons. Although the data re- 
fer to shipments, the terms “con- 
sumption,” “sales”, and “shipments” 
are used synonymously. Actual con- 
sumption differs slightly, no doubt, 
from either shipments or sales. 


dealers, and consumers in all the 
areas tabulated except California, All Fertilizers 
Florida, Massachusetts, Missouri, The total quantity of fertilizer 
North Carolina, South Carolina, consumed in the year ended June 30, 
Texas, and Virginia. The data for 1958, was 22,515,763 tons (table 1). 
these States were compiled chiefly It comprised 21,576,035 tons of prod- 
from the reports of the respective ucts containing one or more of the 
fertilizer-control officials. Supple- primary nutrients and 939,728 tons 
mentary information was supplied of secondary and trace nutrient ma- 
by State agencies and _ fertilizer terials. Consumption of fertilizers 
brokers. Special inquiries were containing primary nutrients was 
made of all known distributors and 189,733 tons (0.9 percent) below that 
custom applicators of anhydrous (21,765,768 tons) in 1956-57. The 
ammonia and nitrogen solutions. quantity of the secondary and trace 
The quantities of N, P.O;, and nutrient materials was 3,515 tons 
K.,O are based on the average an- (0.4 percent) below that (943,243 
alyses of samples of the products as tons) used in 1956-57. 





Table 2. — Regional change in consumption of fertilizers in year 
ended June 30, 1958, from that in the preceding year 


Chance from previous year in consumption as: 


Region Total* 


Mixtures Materials* Mixtures Materials* Total* 


Tons Tons Tons 
New England 3,585 552 3,033 
Middle Atlantic 17,414 4,299 —13,115 
South Atlantic 196,487 56,811 253,298 
East North Central 8,577 114,172 122,749 
’ West North Central —17,374 148,280 130,906 
East South Central —116,051 132,547 248,598 
West South Central —1,047 22,111 21,064 
Mountain 12,760 61,253 74,013 
Pacific 27,480 73,841 101,321 


Percent Percent Percent 


Total —295,971 234,046 
Hawaii -— —5,221 —66,675 
Puerto Rico - —48,592 —7,320 


—61,925 
—71,896 
—55,912 


United States —349,784 160,051 —189,733 


* Excluding the quantity of secondary and trace nutrient materials 


The changes in consumption of the 
classes of fertilizers containing pri- 
mary nutrients in 1957-58 as com- 
pared with 1956-57 are summarized 
by regions in table 2. The national 
decrease in total consumption in 
1957-58 was due to a decrease of 
349,784 tons (2.4 percent) of mix- 
tures, which was partly offset by an 
increase of 160,051 tons (2.3 percent) 
of direct application materials. This 
was the fifth consecutive year since 
the peak of 1952-53 that the quantity 
of mixtures had decreased. The con- 
sumption of direct application ma- 
terials, however, has increased an- 
nually except in 1952-53 and 1953- 
54. The decrease in total consump- 
tion was chiefly in the South At- 
lantic and East South Central re- 
gions. The consumption in the North 
Central, Mountain, and Pacific re- 
gions continued to make large gains. 

As shown in table 3 (column 9), 
consumption of fertilizers contain- 
ing primary nutrients increased in 
27 ana uecreaseu In 23 areas. in Cum- 
parison with 1956-57, the increases 
ranged up to 55 percent (District 
of Columbia), while the decreases 
ranged to 37 percent (Hawaii). In 
the areas showing increases, 669,995 
tons (7.7 percent) more fertilizer 
were consumed, while in the areas 
showing decreases the consumption 
was 859,728 tons (6.6 percent) lower 
—resuiting in a net aecrease of 189,- 
733 tons (0.9 percent). As in 1956-57, 
the tonnage was higher in most of 
the Northern and Western States 
and generally lower in the South- 
eastern States. 

Compared with the consumption 
in each six-month period of 1956-57, 
mixtures aecreasead by 283,043 tons 
(7.6 percent) in the July-December 
period and by 66,241 tons (0.6 per- 
cent) in the January-June period. 
Consumption of primary nutrient 
materiais was higher by 138,249 tons 
(5.8 percent) and 21,802 tons (0.5 per- 
cent) in these periods, respectively. 


Mixtures 

In 1957-58 the total consumption 
of commercial mixtures amounted 
to 14,353,023 tons (table 3). There 
were 1,098 graaes reported. In ad- 
dition, over 500 mixtures, many of 
which are duplicated in the above 
total but were not reported by 
grades, were used in California and 
an unknown number was reported 
as miscellaneous tonnages in other 
States. Mixtures consumed in 1957- 
58 represented 63.7 percent of the 
quantity of all fertilizers compared 
with 64.7 percent for the preceding 
year. 

The total consumption of mixtures 
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Table 1.—Kinds of fertilizers consumed in regions and United States, year ended June 30, 1958' 


ne a ines BER RE PSO Hawaii and 
New Middle South East North West North East South West South United 
England Atlantic Atlantic Central Central Central Central Mountein = Pacifie veers mee States 


MIXTURES: N-P-K 336,487 1,622,205 4,227,965 3,045,300 995,486 1,611,294 570,566 
N-P 26 21 15 49,765 





37,023 290,215 204,828 12,941,369 
4 140,017 5,459 ,03 31,534 80,158 2,11 341,585 
P-K 30,365 105,584 178,045 230,400 67,163 175,412 545 2,992 3,732 823,055 
N-K ieee ee 429 en . Gee 2,253 31,011 247,014 
CHEMICAL NITROGEN MATERIALS % 


Ammonia, anhydrous 0 2,485 25,175 57,151 139,082 51,832 139,927 124,256 772 583,434 
Ammonia, aqua 0 0 846 2,261 9,401 46 7,844 : 289,640 28,087 365,062 
Ammonium nitrate* 4,780 31,816 136,369 138,098 243,040 284,077 106,142 102,314 O 1,116,908 
Ammonium nitrate-limestone mixtures 162 2,195 223,944 2,025 173 30,797 534 60 0 263,512 
Ammonium sulfate 531 4,499 11,673 97,108 11,771 11,922 97,778 226,004 52,655 577,111 
Calcium cyanamide 1,379 9,033 8,858 1,028 189 9,642 6,467 8,579 0 46,348 
Calcium nitrate 2 2 10,118 115 0 132 34,788 11 57,374 
Nitrogen solutions 904 3,692 83,748 59,373 82,673 22,686 56,382 0 324,546 
Sodium nitrate 1,582 10,307 241,814 1,382 286 49,157 386 134 435,509 
Urea 1,076 3,661 3,814 11,950 3,796 18,700 27,044 8,096 98,383 
Other 234, 2,214 8:72 _ 2,805 — 600 472 980 0 9,190 
NATURAL ORGANIC MATERIALS 


Blood, dried 3 29 35 2,170 
Castor pomace 1,519 219 0 920 
Compost* 476 505 1,920 
Cottonseed meal' 6,517 183 30 
Fish scrap, meal, emulsions 423 16 1,270 
Manures, dried 4,630 13,732 261,786 
Sewage sludge, activated 7,403 14,421 : 18,567 
Sewage sludge, other 35,621 
Tankage, animal 1,450 
Tankage, process ‘ 0 
Other 3,461 





2,256 
5,283 
16,838 
8,237 
1,732 
302,516 
97,008 
36,737 
1,868 
15,304 
5,473 


° 
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PHOSPHATE MATERIALS 
Ammonium phosphate: 
Ammonium phosphate: 
Ammonium phosphate sulfate: 
Ammonium phosphate nitrate: 17,683 
Ammoniated superphosphate® 3,049 
Basic slag 122,000 144,222 
Bonemeal: raw and steamed , 1,925 243 307 ‘ 11,609 
Calcium metaphosphate 11,617 15,739 14,122 45,700 
Diammonium phosphate: 21-53% 3,796 5,502 3,456 y ; ; 27,413 
Phosphoric acid 0 0 0 23,067 
Phosphate rock ; 564,983 215,208 8,968 ‘ , 835,251 
Colloidal phosphate 1,383 ; 7,649 16,294 
Superphosphate: 18% i 16,078 19,340 : 80,296 
Superphosphate: 19% 0 105 91,940 
Superphosphate: 20-22% 21,907 42,988 56,122 , 305,654 
Superphosphate: 23-41% 50 3,499 0 ; 6,562 
Superphosphate: 42-44% 0 0 0 56,903 
Superphosphate: 45% ] 24,324 700 ‘ : 141,184 
Superphosphate: 46% 60 44,23) : 2,427 20,660 : ; 153,217 
Superphosphate: 47-48% 4,389 3,046 1,775 : 16,119 
Superphosphate: 49-52% 238 38 18 378 
Other 0 577 3,747 


POTASH MATERIALS 


14,111 ‘ 83,066 
45,476 
295,015 


318 


Cotton hull ashes 0 0 
0 27,328 


0 

Lime-potash mixtures? 20,957 0 0 

Manure salts 324 0 0 0 357 
Potassium chloride: 50% 354 4,198 145 0 6,394 
Potassium chloride: 60% 35,252 187,179 40,956 28,348 F 5,884 7,887 358,396 
Potassium magnesium sulfate 1,981 3,369 ‘ 264 > 9,819 
Potassium sodium nitrate® 13,290 39 F 0 0 14,778 
Potassium sulfate 5,246 3,480 ; 6,864 2,106 26,787 
Other 2,659 1,116 127 0 4,361 


TOTAL: PRIMARY NUTRIENT 
FERTILIZERS 5,566,853 4,675,462 2,311,604 2,622,210 1,336,344 1,839,470 354,382 21,576,035 
SECONDARY & 
TRACE NUTRIENT MATERIALS 
Aluminum sulfate 
Borax* 
Calcium sulfate (gypsum) 
Copper sulfate 
Iron sulfate 
Magnesium sulfate 
Manganese sulfate‘ 
Mixed minerals* J 651 
Sulfur: 25-99% S i 1,585 
Sulfuric acid: 40-93% 2,674 
Zinc sulfate* 3 


72 
1,864 
888,702 
512 
5,288 
614 
669 
6,021 
21,550 
4,472 
3,659 
Other 107 2,235 6,305 
SECONDARY & 
TRACE NUTRIENT MATERIALS 189 3,939 101,674 2,533 492 46,710 773,975 2,496 939,728 


GRAND TOTAL 


437,717 1,931,781 5,668,527 4,677,995 2,312,096 2,624,855 1,341,419 551,050 2,613,445 356,878 22,515,763 


1Including 1,030 tons of 30-10-0 grade, 6,100 tons of calcium metaphosphate, 4,625 tons of diammonium phosphate, and 297 tons superphosphate (48%) dis- 
tributed by Government agencies for test demonstrations. Does not include liming materials or the quantities of materials used for the manufacture of the indicated 
quantities of commercial mixtures. The primary plant nutrient content of mixtures is shown in table 11, and of the principal materials in table 13. *Consumption 
in Alaska was not available. It is estimated to be not more than 2,000 tons. Consumption in U. S. possessions considered negligible. *Minor quantities may have 
been used for other purposes than fertilizer. ‘Distributed by manufacturers of fertilizers. °Including quantities repoited as mixtures. *Additiona!l quantities may 
have been reported by grade under mixtures. 7Additional quantities are given free to farmers for which no records are kept. 





Table 3.—Fertilizers consumed as mixtures and as separate materials, year ended June 30, 1958, 
compared with consumption of previous year, by State and region 


Comparison with total 
Mixtures' Materials” consumption in year 
ended June 30, 1957 
State and region : 7 ; 
ee os. oer Si, Fe 30, Fertilizer? N; avail. P,O, 
1958 1957 958 & K,0 


Tons Tons Tons Tons Tons Tons Percent Percent 


Maine , 159,377 170,874 4,258 3,736 7,994 178,868 104 107 
New Hampshire ; 13,319 15,869 1,124 3,069 4,193 20,062 103 103 
Vermont / 35,166 40,192 12,776 4,581 17,357 57,549 
Massachusetts , 55,744 67,893 6,040 13,050 19,090 86,983 
Rhode _ Island ’ 13,065 15,209 630 1,469 2,099 17,308 
Connecticut , 49,114 56,841 4,227 15,879 20,106 76,947 


New England 41,093 325,785 366,878 29,055 41,784 70,839 437,717 


New York 120,979 430,694 551,673 27,854 56,071 83,925 635,598 
New Jersey 39,288 153,349 192,637 6,979 15,961 22,940 215,577 
Pennsylvania 174,512 401,807 576,319 24,093 41,907 66,000 642,319 
Delaware 13,303 65,459 78,762 1,129 2,547 3,676 82,438 
District of Columbia 1,128 1,879 3,007 492 502 994 4,001 
Maryland 66,159 195,231 261,390 5,295 11,413 16,708 278,098 
West Virginia 11,629 52,752 64,381 2,695 6,674 9,369 73,750 


Middle Atiantic 426,998 1,301,171 1,728,169 68,537 135,075 203,612 1,931,781 


Virginia 128,722 480,431 609,153 17,930 78,354 96,284 705,437 
North Carolina 171,108 1,029,363 1,200,471 40,509 269,822 310,331 1,510,802 
South Carolina 84,690 440,709 525,399 32,189 175,164 207,353 732,752 
Georgia 192,037 792,594 984,631 52,111 221,559 273,670 1,258,301 
Florida 513,858 782,407 1,296,265 61,414 103,556 164,970 1,461,235 


South Atlantic 1,090,415 3,525,504 4,615,919 204,153 848,455 1,052,608 5,668,527 


Ohio 262,952 686,660 949,612 27,931 75,059 102,990 1,052,602 
Indiana 227,128 623,308 850,436 53,074 178,673 231,747 1,082,183 
Illinois 144,813 409,998 554,811 431,319 467,648 898,967 1,453,778 
Michigan 170,679 405,371 576,050 19,197 53,713 72,910 648,960 
Wisconsin 46,663 348,322 394,985 12,638 32,849 45,487 440,472 


East North Centra! 852,235 2,473,659 3,325,894 544,159 807,942 1,352,101 4,677,995 


Minnesota 41,291 278,920 320,211 3) ,838 91,257 123,095 443,306 
lowa 46,323 293,274 339,597 57,337 145,158 202,495 542,092 
Missouri 146,859 253,762 400,621 188,489 167,003 355,492 756,113 
North Dakota 5,533 25,421 30,954 18,838 56,950 75,788 106,742 
South Dakota 947 9,718 10,665 5,068 18,510 23,578 34,243 
Nebraska 6,144 25,598 31,742 48,336 151,975 200.311 232,053 
Kansas 40,833 28,122 68,955 75,147 53,445 128,592 197,547 

West North Central 287,930 914,815 1,202,745 425,053 684,298 1,109,351 2,312,096 


Kentucky 64,274 371,320 435,594 26,009 70,367 96,376 531,970 
Tennessee 95,987 314,026 410,013 32,903 70,569 103,472 513,485 
Alabama 130,317 562,132 692,449 62,409 192,328 254,737 947,186 
Mississippi 18,011 239,473 257,484 150,597 224,133 374,730 632,214 

East South Central 308,589 1,486,951 1,795,540 271,918 557,397 829,315 2,624,855 


Arkansas 21,630 118,246 139,876 41,203 109,529 150,732 290,608 
Louisiana 31,753 115,247 147,000 31,927 97,164 129,091 276,091 
Oklahoma 24,856 33,370 58,226 26,893 21,809 48,702 106,928 
Texas 83,829 202,496 286,325 250,614 381,467 667,792 

West South Central 162,068 469,359 631,427 479,116 709,992 1,341,419 


Montana 3,684 4,444 : 21,239 33,770 38,214 
Idaho ; 6,910 8,201 3 80,028 99,832 108,033 
Wyoming 1,178 1,370 10,160 11,504 12,874 
Colorado . 11,270 13,643 ; 48,561 67,946 81,589 
New Mexico 2,219 2,718 , 29,719 37,218 39,936 
Arizona ; 23,233 32,566 A 112,412 176,370 208,936 
Utah 3,374 4,324 , 30,351 35,385 39,709 
Nevada 5 1,362 1,884 3,920 19,875 21,759 

Mountain 15,920 53,230 69,150 145,510 336,390 481,900 551,050 
Washington 8,405 36,720 45,125 72,690 129,924 202,614 247,739 


Oregon 5,073 23,098 28,171 41,457 122,516 163,973 192,144 
California 103,838 198,484 302,322 891,341 979,899 1,871,240 2,173,562 


Pacific 117,316 258,302 375,618 1,005,488 1,232,339 2,237,827 2,613,445 
Total 3,302,564 10,808,776 14,111,340 2,924,749 5,122,796 8,047,545 22,158,885 


Hawaii 38,641 21,566 60,207 43,247 19,004 122,458 
Puerto Rico 79,632 101,844 181,476 26,680 26,264 234,420 


United States: 1957-58 3,420,837 10,932,186 14,353,023 2,994,676 5, 
1956-57 3,704,380 10,998,427 14,702,807 2,875,726 5, 
1955-56 3,545,913 11,229,740 14,775,653 2,508,638 4 


168,064 ; * 22,515,763 
130,478 y ’ 22,709,011 
909,679 ’ 22,193,970 


1The classes of mixtures are listed in table 1 and the principal grades in tables 4 and 5. *The kinds of materials are listed in tables 1 and 8. Quanti- 


ties include the primary nutrient (N, P.O, K,O) materials and the secondary and trace nutrient materials. *Fertilizers which were guaranteed to 
contain one or more of the primary nutrients. 
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The No.1 Need 
of Most Crops 


More N in N-P- 


Consumption of all three major plant 
foods has risen rapidly in recent years, 
as farmers use more fertilizer to produce 
higher yields per acre. But, yields and 


profits from fertilizer are still far below | 


the maximum returns that can be pro- 
duced with fertilizer. 

The reason is simple. Most crops do 
not get the amounts and analyses of fer- 
tilizers they need to produce optimum 
yields and profits. The average fertilizer 
is far too low in nitrogen. In addition to 
failing to supply the nitrogen needs of 
crops, it also limits the efficiency of its 
phosphorus and potash content because 
these plant foods cannot function prop- 
erly without sufficient nitrogen available 
to crops. 

The leading fertilizer-consuming crops 
need more nitrogen than any other plant 
food. Corn, wheat and cotton require 
more than twice as much nitrogen as 
phosphoric acid, and much more nitro- 
gen than potash. Modern grazing and 
hay crops are big users of nitrogen. Ani- 
mal products produced on farm-grown 
feeds remove from the soil more nitro- 
gen than phosphoric acid and potash 
combined. 

Yet, in 1957-58, the plant food con- 
tent of the average mixed fertilizer was 


5.95% N, 12.55% POs, and 11.76% K.O. 
If this analysis was used on corn, cotton 
and wheat, it would supply only about 
one fourth of the nitrogen needed to bal- 
ance its phosphoric acid and potash. 


Challenge and Opportunity 


In the same year, total consumption of 
materials and mixed goods accounted 
for 2,292,000 tons of phosphoric acid 
and 1,935,000 tons of potash. The 
2,284,000 tons of nitrogen used was only 
about one-third to one-half of that 
needed to balance the other plant foods 
in supplying crop needs. 

And, experiment stations tell us that 
crops could use much greater amounts 
of phosphoric acid and potash efficiently 
and profitably, if these plant foods were 
balanced with sufficient nitrogen. 

It is true that conditions vary. Some 
crops and soils need more nitrogen than 
other crops and soils. But the national 
picture clearly indicates that low-nitro- 
gen content is the chief limiting factor in 
the ability of the average mixed fertilizer 
to produce maximum yields and profits. 

This situation is a challenge and an 
opportunity to every fertilizer man. It 
calls for vision, progressive enterprise 


AVERAGE PLANT FOOD CONTENT 
OF MIXED FERTILIZER IN U.S. 
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and hard selling. Start now to make it 
your aim and purpose to manufacture 
really complete fertilizers that contain 
enough nitrogen in balance with other 
plant foods to produce the best possible 
return per dollar invested by the farmer. 
Success in attaining this goal offers rich 
rewards to you and your customers, 


New Ammoniation Techniques 


Today it’s easier than ever before to 
put more N in N-P-K. High-quality, 
high-analysis, high-nitrogen mixed fer- 
tilizers can now be manufactured effici- 
ently and economically through the use 
of new, improved ammoniation techni- 
ques. For complete information, contact: 
Nitrogen Division, Allied Chemical, 40 
Rector Street, New York 6, N. Y. 

More N in N-P-K can help you sell 
more and better fertilizers that pay big- 
ger profits to you and the farmer. 
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TOTAL PLANT FOOD CONSUMED 
BY EACH AREA OF THE U.S. 











for more N in N-P-K. 


These charts graphically portray the ratio of the three major plant 
foods for each area of the country, based on figures for total con- 
| sumption including both mixed fertilizers and straight materials. 
The figures for the area or areas in which you operate will be 
helpful to you in assessing the present situation and in making 
plans for the future. Most of these area charts indicate big potentials 





EAST NORTH CENTRAL 
Ohio, indiana, Illinois, 











MIDDLE ATLANTIC states have many | 


sections in which high-phosphate ferti- 
lizers have built up a soil reserve of this 


plant food. In New York and New Jersey | 


especially, high-nitrogen fertilizer can 


make crops get up and grow profits, just | 


as in New England. Since both of these 
Northeastern areas are traditional users 
of mixed fertilizer, high-nitrogen com- 
binations fit easily into the sales pattern. 














EAST SOUTH CENTRAL states, with the 
exception of the Mississippi Delta area, 
are low in fertilizer use. The intensive 
Delta cash crop area has taken to heavy 
use of nitrogen and high-nitrogen ratios 
of plant food. While financing has been 
no problem on these large farms, the 
reverse is true on most of the typical 


small farms of these states. More work | 


to show the value of fertilizer to banks 
and other groups who are financing farm- 
ers can pay off well for fertilizer men. 














EAST NORTH CENTRAL states show an 


amazingly low level of nitrogen in fer- | 
tilizer in proportion to phosphoric acid | 
| and potash. In this new fertilizer area, | 


use of all three plant foods is increasing 


fast, but far more nitrogen is needed to | 
boost crop yields at lowest cost. With | 


intensive cropping of land on the in- 
crease, there is a big opportunity to sell 
more 16-8-8 and other concentrated 
mixes for grain and grass crops. Experi- 
ment stations are beginning to recom- 
mend more nitrogen, and legumes cannot 
furnish it economically. Balanced starter 
fertilizers should also come fast, with 
the new planter attachments available. 
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WEST SOUTH CENTRAL states have 
many large commercial producers of 
cash crops who have realized the value 
of balanced fertilizer, as the chart indi- 
cates. The use of plant feads has im- 
proved fast, and is producing profitable 
yields of cotton, rice and other crops. 
Extra sales can be made by demonstrat- 
ing to the smaller farmers of the area 


| that they too can make money by using 
| a larger tonnage of fertilizer. 





NEW ENGLAND 
Maine, New Hompshire, Vermont, 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut 

















NEW ENGLAND soils, with a few cash 


crop exceptions, are now mostly in grass 
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and grass-legume mixtures. Traditional 
use of nitrogen on these old soils has 
been small. Heavy use of superphosphate 
has built up a reserve of phosphoric acid 
in the soil, without greatly increasing 
yields. On these fields, high- -nitrogen fer- 
tilizer can make grass yields jump. It can 
help grass make good use of the phos- 
phorus in the soil and help reverse the 
downtrend in sales of phosphoric acid in 
fertilizers. In much of this area, high- 
nitrogen fertilizer for grass enables this 
crop to compete economically with le- 
gumes in feed produced per acre. 
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and nitrogen is far less apt to be lost | 


through leaching. Midland and Coastal 
Bermuda, Bahia, Pensacola and other 
grasses are a major new market for high- 
nitrogen mixed fertilizers. And Georgia, 


for example, aims to grow enough corn | 


for all its cattle and poultry. If farmers 


move up from 23 bushels per acre, their 
present average, to 100 bushels per acre 
they will use a lot | 


on 2,700,000 acres, 
of fertilizer. 





WEST NORTH CENTRAL 
Minnesota, lowa, Missouri, 
North and South Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas 











SOUTH ATLANTIC states, with the ex- 


ception of highly-fertilized tobacco, ci- | 


trus and vegetable areas, also show 
similar accumulation of phosphate re- 


serves in the soil. Crop yields are low, | 


indicating the need for more plant food 
of all kinds. With livestock numbers ex- 
panding, grass is becoming the big crop, 





WEST NORTH CENTRAL states 
new in fertilizer use, but recent increase 
in tonnage has been rapid, especially in 
Missouri and Nebraska. Use of nitrogen 
is proving profitable on range grass as 
well as irrigated meadows, corn and 
other cash crops. Missouri is using con- 
siderable nitrogen in proportion to phos- 


phoric acid and potash. Soil supplies of 
potash have been naturally good in some 
areas, but heavy cropping will deplete 
them. Nebraska, with a 3-to-1 ratio of 
N to P,O;, has found heavy use of nitro- 
gen profitable. High fixed costs on irri- 
gated land and rapidly rising land values 
in the entire area hase made more inten- 
sive cropping vital. This calls for more 
fertilizer, especially nitrogen, to cut costs 
per unit of crop production. 
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PACIFIC COAST states have 
fertilizer in a big way, especially Cali- 
fornia. The combination of irrigation, 
sunshine and intensive cash crops on 
large farms has built fertilizer tonnage 
fast. This area shows the best use of ni- 
trogen in proportion to other plant foods 
to fit crop needs. It is the nearest to a 
model area on balance of nutrients. Per- 
haps some fertilizer men in this area can 
demonstrate the economies of a balanced 
mixed fertilizer compared to the prac- 
tice of using straight materials. 


taken to 





MOUNTAIN 
Montana, Idaho, Wyoming, Colorado, 
New Mexico, Arizona, Utah, Nevada 














MOUNTAIN states have a wide variety 
of farm and ranch conditions. Fertilizer 
use is heaviest in irrigated areas. Bal- 
anced fertilizer in ratios to fit the crop 
and soil conditions can make bigger 
profits—whether on the range, in moun- 
tain meadows or on cash crops. 





MODERN CROPS NEED 


MODERN FERTILIZERS 


FARMING is undergoing a revolution in 
this country. Farms are growing bigger 
and modern, labor-saving, money-mak- 
ing methods are being rapidly adopted. 
Yet, many farmers continue to use old- 
fashioned amounts and ratios of ferti- 
lizer. By failing to know and supply the 
plant food needs of their crops and soils, 
they limit their return from land, labor, 
seed and machinery. 

The time is ripe for a change to mod- 
ern fertilizer practices and it is up to the 
fertilizer industry to help to speed that 
change. The manufacturer who supplies 
the farmer with easy-to-use complete 
fertilizers carefully designed to fit his 
particular needs helps both himself and 
his customer to prosper. This requires 
an accurate knowledge of the exact 
needs of crops and soils . . . efficient for- 
mulation and manufacturing techniques, 
using modern methods and materials . . . 
and aggressive promotion, education and 
selling. 

Farmers and farming areas that break 
with tradition and use improved fer- 
ahead of the 
average in yields and profits. And fer- 
tilizer manufacturers who foster these 
improved practices are usually far ahead 
of the average in sales and profits. 

Because the average mixed fertilizer 


tilizer practices are fa 


in nitrogen, vou can take a 
giant step toward improved fertilizer 
practices in your area by producing, pro- 
moting and selling grades that contain 
sufficient nitrogen to supply crop needs 
for big yields. Many fertilizer manufac 
turers have found that it pays to double 
and triple the nitrogen content of mixed 
fertilizers for certain crops. 


Is SO low 


it Pays to be Progressive 


Ten years ago, who would have sug- 
gested 320 pounds of nitrogen per acre 
of corn, even on irrigated land. Thou- 
sands of Nebraska farmers now use it 
and produce 150 to 200 bushels of corn 
pel acre, 

What agronomist 10 years ago would 
have advised more than 600 pounds of 
nitrogen per acre of grass. Georgia and 
South Carolina farmers now use two or 
more tons of 16-4-8 fertilizer per acre 
of Coastal Bermuda grass and produce 
10 tons or more dry-weight, high-quality 
forage per acre. 

Even timothy hay in the Northeast, 
once a one-ton, once-a-year crop of low 
feed value, is now producing four tons of 


high-protein hay per acre plus months |! 


of after-growth grazing, with high-nitro- 
gen mixed fertilizer. 

The Pacific Coast states, especially 
California, use the highest ratio of nitro- 
gen to other plant foods, and California 
leads all other states in average corn 
yield, 75 bushels per acre, as compared 
to 60 for lowa and 50 for the U.S. 


Outstanding Results 


Wherever states, counties or individ- 
ual fertilizer companies have stepped 
out and really tried to do a better job 
of supplying the actual plant food needs 
of crops and soils, results are outstand- 
ing. Georgia is an excellent example. In 
Wisconsin and other corn states, where 
“prescription” fertilizing has been tried, 
it is building big yields and big fertilizer 
sales for entire counties. 

New machinery is encouraging the 
use of heavier applications of high-analy- 
sis, high-nitrogen fertilizer. An excellent 
example is the new planter attachments 
that apply starter or row fertilizer to one 
side and deeper than the seed. In tests, 
1,000 pounds of 10-10-10 per acre was 
applied to corn by this method without 
seed damage. 3-12-12 and 4-16-16 are 
not efficient when you can supply all the 
nitrogen the crop needs with one appli- 
cation of high-nitrogen complete fertili- 
zer. One sale replaces two. 

For many crops, high-nitrogen mixed 
fertilizers are now sold in competition 
with low-nitrogen mixtures plus top- 
dressing or side-dressing materials. One 
application does the work of two, saving 
labor for the farmer and increasing the 
volume and the profit of the manufac- 
turer and the dealer. Off-season and 
bulk spreading is just as practical with 
high-nitrogen mixed fertilizer as with 
any other material. The era of legumes 
in short rotations is disappearing as many 
farmers find it more profitable to buy 
high-nitrogen fertilizers rather than to 
spend a veal growing a legume crop. 

Alert manufacturers and their sales- 
men and dealers are using soil tests, tis- 
sue tests, plant food removal charts and 
field demonstrations to promote high- 
nitrogen mixed goods designed to meet 
exact needs. 

The need for nitrogen is nation-wide. 
It's the No. 1 need of most crops. This 
need will be supplied with high-nitrogen 
complete fertilizers or with low-nitrogen 
mixtures plus straight materials. It will 
pay you to take the initiative. Start now 
to sell more N in N-P-K! 


‘BEST N FOR 


YOUR N-P-K 


Arcadian 


NITROGEN 


There are many reasons why 
it pays to use ARCADIAN" 
Nitrogen in the manufacture 
of your mixed fertilizers. Here 
are only a few: 


You are served by the leading pro- 
ducer of the most complete line of 


| nitrogen products on the market. 


You have many different nitrogen 
solutions from which to select those 
best suited to your ammoniation 
methods and equipment. You get 
formulation assistance and manu- 
facturing advice from the best-qual- 
ified technical service staff in the 
industry. You benefit from millions 
of tons of nitrogen experience and 
the enterprising research that origi- 
nated nitrogen solutions. You get 
many important bonus values when 
you make ARCADIAN Nitrogen 
the N in your N-P-K. 


ARCADIAN 


NITRANA® Nitrogen Solutions 
URANA" Nitrogen Solutions 
U-A-S" Nitrogen Solutions 
N-dure” Solution 
A-N-L® Nitrogen Fertilizer 
Ammonium Nitrate 
UREA 45 Nitrogen Fertilizer 
Sulphate of Ammonia 
American Nitrate of Soda 


llied 
hemical 


NITROGEN DIVISION 


40 Rector St., New York 6, N. Y. 





was 349,784 tons (2.4 percent) lower 
than in 1956-57. In 1957-58, a cu- 
mulative increase of 213,141 tons 
(6.6 percent) of mixtures was shown 
for 23 areas and a decrease of 562,- 


925 tons (4.9 percent) for 28 areas. 
Larger quantities were used in most 
of the States of the New England, 
West North Central, Mountain, and 
Pacific regions, while in the ma- 


Table 4.—Principal grades of mixtures consumed in United States, year 
ended June 30, 1958, compared with consumption of previous year. 


Proportion 
Consumption! 


Grade 1957 1958 1957 1958 


Per- 
cent 


130,846 115,721 


Grades of 10,000 tons or more 
Grades of 5,000 to 9,999 tons 
Grades of 2,500 to 4,999 tons 
Grades under 2,500 tons 


Not reported by grade 


Total® 


_of total 


Proportion 


Con-umption' of total 


Grade 1957 1958 1957 1958 


Tons Tons 


278,438 239,274 
16,979 14,516 
24,767 21,908 
89,016 76,780 
34,330 35,630 

371,569 389,039 
14,414 25,361 

144,589 

107,939 
19,617 
10,569 
26,933 
12,017 
20,463 
53,300 
13,314 
11,706 

205,192 
68,877 

191,186 
21,890 
45,615 
23,877 
52,210 
13,892 
33,634 
13,870 
17,547 
78,079 

, 23,061 

689,131 701,970 
53,834 47,466 

5,451 11,912 

140,494 165,234 
29,195 45,248 
16,846 16,385 

7,711 11,219 
13,164 23,024 

611,110 690,322 
29,958 31,862 
44,801 47,658 
54,770 53,046 
45,114 43,390 

9,756 11,492 
2,186 12,786 
4,953 12,089 
19,351 20,709 
27,695 
6,287 
15,342 
21,061 
9,729 


20-20-0 7,003 


13,306,316? 
356,835' 
207,242° 
218,9497 
317,969 


12,911,8559 91.50 
409,4425 : 2.90 
215,938° 1.53 
204,304 ; 1.44 


369,801 2.21 2.63 


14,407,311%9 14,111,340" 100.00 100.00 


1Grades consumed in amounts of 10,000 tons or more in year ended June 30, 1958 and their 
consumption in year ended June 30, 1957. 2104 grades. * 108 grades. ‘49 grades. ° 56 grades. 
®©62 grades. 71,301 grades. * 1,359 grades. ® Does not include the quantity of mixtures con- 


sumed in Alaska, Hawaii, or Puerto Rico. 


October, 1959 


101,510 grades. 


111,585 grades. 


jority of the other areas their use 
was smaller than in the preceding 
year. 

N-P-K mixtures (table 1) repre- 
sented 90.2 percent of the total ton- 
nage of mixtures, while the other 
types (N-P, P-K, N-K) accounted 
for 2.4 percent, 5.7 percent, and 1.7 
percent, respectively. The N-P-K 
type comprised more than 80 per- 
cent of the tonnage of mixtures in 
all regions except the Mountain and 
Pacific. In these regions, N-P-K 
mixtures represented 53.5 percent 
and 77.3 percent, respectively, while 
the N-P type represented 45.6 per- 
cent and 21.3 percent, respectively. 


Excluding Hawaii and Puerto 
Rico, 108 grades of mixtures were 
each used in quantities of 10,000 tons 
or more. Only 107 of these are list- 
ed in table 4, as one grade was re- 
stricted. The 108 grades totaled 
12,911,855 tons and accounted for 
91.50 percent of the quantity of mix- 
tures used in the designated areas. 
Other grades consumed in the same 
areas in individual amounts of 2,500 
to 9,999 tons totaled 118 (625,380 
tons, 4.43 percent), while those un- 
der 2,500 tons totaled 1,359 (204,394 
tons, 1.44 percent). The balance 
(369,801 tons, 2.63 percent) repre- 
sented mixtures not reported by 
grades. 


Consumption of mixtures in Ha- 
waii and Puerto Rico amounted to 
241,683 tons in 145 grades. While 
many of the grades in Puerto Rico 
are similar to those used in other 
areas of the United States, most of 
those in Hawaii are designated in 
fractional numbers. 


The 15 grades consumed in largest 
tonnages in 1957-58 in each of the 
regions are shown in table 5, to- 
gether with the quantities for each 
State in the region. At least 11 of 
the grades in each area were among 
the 15 consumed in largest tonnages 
in the preceding year, but not al- 
ways in the same relative order of 
tonnage. The principal grades in 
1957-58 accounted for 50 percent or 
more of the total quantity of mix- 
tures consumed in each of the States 
except California, Colorado, Flori- 
da, Kansas, Nebraska, North Da- 
kota, Oregon, South Dakota, Wash- 
ington, and Wyoming. In each of 
these States, except North Dakota, 
they represented 30 to 49 percent 
of the total. 


The total tonnage of the 15 grades 
shown for the United States, exclud- 
ing Hawaii and Puerto Rico, repre- 
sented 61.3 percent of the tonnage 
of all mixtures. Nearly two-thirds 
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of the tonnage was supplied by ap- 
proximately one percent of the 
grades. As in the preceding year, 
the 5-10-10 grade was consumed in 
largest tonnage. The relative order 
of most of the other 14 grades was 
the same in 1957-58 as in 1956-57, 
except that the 3-9-6 grade was 
replaced by the 5-10-15 grade and 
the relative orders of the 5-20-20 
and 3-12-12 grades and of the 4-10-7 
and 2-12-12 grades were reversed. 

The 5-10-10 and 4-12-12 grades, 
consumed in the largest tonnages 
for the individual grades have nu- 
trient ratios of 1:2:2 and 1:3:3. Mix- 
tures having these ratios were also 
used in the largest total tonnages 
in 1957-58 (table 6). The cumulative 
tonnages of all grades reported in 
the 10 listed ratios accounted for 
74.1 percent of the total use of mix- 
tures in the United States (exclud- 
ing Hawaii and Puerto Rico) in 
1957-58. 

The national weighted average of 
the primary nutrients contained in 
mixtures in 1957-58 was 5.96 per- 
cent N, 12.53 percent available 
P.O; and 11.73 percent K,O, a total 
of 30.22 percent (table 7). The cor- 
responding values in the preceding 
year were 5.74, 12.36, 11.43 (revised), 
and 29.53 (revised) percent. The 
proportionate increase was highest 
for N (3.83 percent), while that for 
available P,O; was only 1.38 per- 
cent, and for K,O 2.62 percent. 


Compared with 1956-57, the aver- 
age nitrogen content of all mixtures 
increased in each of 46 areas and 
decreased in 5. Available P.O, in- 
creased or did not change in 32 
areas and decreased in 19, while 
K,O increased in 29 areas and de- 


creased in 22. In 1957-58, the change 
to higher concentrations of primary 
nutrients in mixtures was largest 
for nitrogen in Hawaii and the New 
England, and West North Central 
regions and smallest in the Moun- 
tain and East South Central regions. 
For available P,O,; the change was 
largest in Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and 
the Pacific region, and smallest in 
the South Atlantic and East South 
Central regions. For K,O the change 
was largest in the Mountain and 
Pacific regions, and smallest in the 
New England and East North Cen- 
tral regions. The only regions in 
which the average concentrations of 
primary nutrients were below that 
of the preceding year were the West 
North Central (revised average, 
18.76 percent) and West South Cen- 
tral for available P.O; and in the 
West North Central for K,O. The 
concentration of P.O; was also low- 
er in Hawaii and Puerto Rico. 


Materials 

In 1957-58, the total consumption 
of materials for direct application, 
including secondary and trace nu- 
trient materials, amounted to 8,162,- 
740 tons—36.3 percent of all ferti- 
lizers used, compared with 35.3 per- 
cent for the preceding year. The 
quantity of these materials was 156,- 
536 tons (2.0 percent) more than 
that (8,006,204 tons) in 1956-57. The 
tonnages of the principal grades 
and products in 1957-58 are shown 
in tables 1 and 8, and the changes 
from the preceding year are sum- 
marized in table 9. 

Compared with the previous year, 
the chemical nitrogen materials and 
the natural organic materials were 
consumed in larger amounts, while 





Table 6. — Ratios of primary nutrients of mixtures consumed in largest 
tonnage in United States, year ended June 30, 1958, 
compared with consumption of previous year.” 


Consumption 
Nutrient 


Proportion of quantity of 
all mixtures 


the use of phosphate, potash, and 
secondary and trace nutrient ma- 
terials decreased. The changes in 
consumption of chemical nitrogen, 
natural organic, and phosphate ma- 
terials followed the general patterns 
of the past 5 years. The decreased 
consumption of potash materials 
was a reversal of the pattern. 


The increase in the consumption 
of chemical nitrogen materials was 
due largely to greater use of an- 
hydrous ammonia, nitrogen solu- 
tions, and ammonium sulfate. The 
larger tonnages of these materials 
together with increases in ammon- 
ium nitrate and other chemical ni- 
trogen products, more than offset 
the decreased tonnages of ammon- 
ium nitrate-limestone mixtures, so- 
dium nitrate, and urea. Compared 
with 1956-57, the changes in the 
areal use of anhydrous ammonia 
ranged from a decrease of 14.6 per- 
cent in Puerto Rico to an increase 
of 65.4 percent in the East North 
Central region. The percentage in- 
creases in this region, the West 
North Central (43.5 percent), West 
South Central (32.2 percent), and 
Mountain (30.4 percent) regions 
were all above the national increase 
of 28.9 percent. The total consump- 
tion of nitrogen solutions and aqua 
ammonia was 9.9 percent higher 
in 1957-58; the increase was only 
4.4 percent in the Pacific region, the 
area of greatest use, but more than 
50 percent in the New England, 
East North Central, West North 
Central, and West South Central re- 
gions. On the other hand, the use 
of such materials decreased greatly 
in Hawaii, owing to labor troubles 
on the sugar plantations. 

The change in consumption of 
ammonium sulfate ranged from a 
decrease of 34.2 percent in Hawaii 
to an increase of 111.8 percent in 
the East South Central region; total 
use was 11.8 percent higher than 
for the preceding year. While these 
extremes were in areas using rela- 


ratio+ tively small tonnages, the regions of 
principal consumption showed in- 
creases of 5.4 (East North Central), 
8.8 (Pacific), 12.4 (Mountain), and 
29.2 percent (West South Central). 
The total uses of ammonium nitrate- 
limestone mixtures and sodium ni- 
trate decreased 12.3 percent and 11.7 
percent, respectively, in 1957-58. 
These decreases were mostly in the 
South Atlantic and East South Cen- 
tral regions, the areas of principal 
use, in which the total tonnages of 
fertilizers have generally decreased 
over the past several years. The 
use of urea decreased 9.7 percent and 


1957 1958 1957 1958 


Tons Tons 


2,185,187 2,245,038 
2,287,069 2,104,639 
1,783,217 1,868,314 
1,490,491 1,535,657 
836,800 800,611 
542,682 546,498 
326,880 381,942 
233,578 331,163 
371,395 316,992 
362,853 306,711 


Percent Percent 


ee are aes 
Oona a nNUxEh 
NOWN — — W— & NH 


> 


Total 10,420,152 10,437,565 


* Excluding Alaska, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico 


t N: available P,0.:K,O. 
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Table 7.—Primary plant nutrient content of mixtures and of materials, as a weighted average, 
by States and regions, year ended June 30, 1958! 


Percent 


Materials 
Single nutrient? Total in 


State and region Available = Aveliahie Multiple Total mixtures 


nutrient? nutrients and 
P.O, N P,0,* materia!s 


Maine ; 11.98 E 33.02 29.76 20.60 F 9.55 22.26 32.54 
New Hampshire ’ 12.90 é 33.70 28.50 20.37 , 10.87 22.17 31.29 
Vermont ‘ 15.32 y 36.56 33.64 19.93 : 11.16 21.59 32.05 
Massachusetts d 10.65 : 27.80 17.30 19.35 ; 11.05 15.68 
Rhode Island ‘ 10.45 e 27.13 20.17 18.78 : 9.43 14.83 
Connecticut ; 10.32 , 27.78 27.22 21.94 _59. 1272 916 

New England 


11.82 ‘ 31.41 23.97 20.33 57.85 11.69 19.22 


New York ; 12.04 ; 29.00 27.90 20.37 : 10.16 22.85 
New Jersey i 10.92 y 27.24 24.75 19.07 ' 13.06 21.00 
Pennsylvania : 12.43 ‘ 29.44 29.97 20.08 . 13.15 23.29 
Delaware é 11.55 F 29.12 30.75 18.10 : 10.78 28.55 
District of Columbia , 9.44 ; 22.21 18.33 20.60 ‘ 9.62 10.87 
Maryland 11.26 7 26.56 30.51 17.63 é 11.93 25.55 
West Virginia : 12.24 F 27.46 23.72 22.28 ; 9.13 _ 22.72 

Middle Atlantic r 11.91 ? 28.52 28.22 20.15 ‘ 11.74 23.03 


Virginia 11.24 ‘ 26.94 , 40.71 23.05 
North Carolina ¢ 9.47 ‘ 24.56 ; t : 15.66 25.05 
South Carolina ‘ 10.07 ‘ 24.40 : : , 14.92 23.55 
Georgia y 10.76 , 26.65 ; é ; 20.15 27.45 
Florida 6. 21.76 ; 86 18.77 22.03 

South Atlantic J . . 24.52 t r M 20.00 24.64 





Ohio . ; 33.38 q : y 22.73 30.86 
Indiana ; 16.90 . 38.89 . . % 44.86 42.82 
Iinois ; 15.20 : 36.34 f , ‘ 24.22 19.26 
Michigan . 16.08 : 37.12 : : : 14.82 30.66 
Wisconsin 4, ___16.32 ; 41.03 A ; ‘ 12.01 39.73 

East North Central \ 15.71 R 36.84 : y 21.97 25.48 


Minnesota R 21.64 ‘ 42.53 . ‘ ; 46.03 49.93 
lowa : 18.71 ; 38.43 ’ ; : 34.86 39.38 
Missouri p 14.18 ‘ 36.11 ; " ; 22.95 20.18 
North Dakota ‘ . ’ 46.9) : : ; 49.44 48.24 
South Dakota e : P 37.54 : ‘ i 43.08 42.95 
Nebraska z j : 37.82 ; : ‘ 47.19 51.67 
Kansas 1. ; d S- # 40.33 \ _ 43. ; 41.02 41.47 

West North Central R m a 39.06 x B 43.48 37.54 


Kentucky 22 11.94 29.39 ss 38.91 33.03 
Tennessee 11.88 28.79 ' 43.29 33.37 
Alabama 11.21 25.20 13. ! 48.70 24.18 
Mississippi j |) Ser ; 24.17 ; ; ' 43.44 30.89 

East South Central : 11.35 ‘ 26.88 ’ : . 44.28 29.40 


Arkansas 59 ~—s-:14.84 “43. 35.04 ' 38.10 41.85 
Louisiana d 13.63 R 32.21 # ‘ 33.69 37.73 
Oklahoma 18.20 ; 33.72 39.23 31.62 
Texas 16.19 32.73 38.51 42.55 

West South Centra! 7.72 15.48 y 33.21 . j . 38.39 40.76 


Montana 13.95 20.97 ‘ 36.27 J ; ’ 47.2) 44.72 
Idaho : , 40.21 : ; , 39.02 35.92 
Wyoming P A é 36.64 3 ' k 69.49 46.60 
Colorado \ : i 40.11 A ‘ : 53.80 43.86 
New Mexico s ; : 37.38 : : : 38.62 41.14 
Arizona i : : 35.57 : ; : 39.55 37.75 
Utah : , , 27.84 i z \ 44.59 37.54 
Nevada ; ; M 28.29 ; ' : 33.67 35.54 

Mountain , ‘ 36.48 ' , 41.98 39.29 


Washington 8. 33.15 a : 35.23 38.58 
Oregon 34.98 ! 37.79 30.41 
California $ 49 ; 29.05 _ 28. 12.83 23.92 

Pacific . t ? 29.99 ; ’ ’ 15.65 26.53 


Average for 48 States 
& D.C. 


12.65 . 30.22 \é A é 25.38 30.15 


Hawaii -— ae “sere a 62.19 31.69 
Puerto Rico : i > 27.66 , : : 75.60 22.44 


United States: 1957-58 5.96 “12.53. 30.22 9 55. 25.48 30.11 
1956-57 5.74 29.535 24.14 28.81 
1955-56 5.39 . 28.67 . 22.71 27.44 


1 Excluding fertilizers not guaranteed to contain one or more of the primary plant nutrients, N, P,O,, or K,O. * Guaranteed to contain two or more 
of the primary plant nutrients. * Guaranteed to contain one of the primary plant nutrients. * Including 2 percent of the colloidal phosphate and 3 
percent of the phosphate rock marketed for direct application. ® Revised. 
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year ended June 30, 1958! 
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was generally lower in most of the 
tabulated areas. 


Consumption of the principal na- 
tural organic products (composts, 
dried manures, sewage sludges) was 
only a little higher in 1957-58, while 
the use of most of the other products 
in this category was generally low- 
er than in the preceding year. 


The total consumption of phos- 
phate materials decreased 12,118 
tons (0.5 percent) from that in 1956- 
57. The principal change was in the 
use of colloidal phosphate and phos- 
phate rock, an increase of 15,362 
tons (1.8 percent). The use of su- 
perphosphates (22 percent grades 
and under) decreased 82,108 tons 
(14.7 percent); the consumption in 
each of 41 areas was lower than 
in 1956-57. Although the use of 
grades of superphosphate containing 
over 22 percent P,O; was lower in 
27 areas, the increases in the other 
areas were sufficient to give a 
slightly higher net total (394 tons, 
0.1 percent). 


Among the other phosphate ma- 
terials, the 11-48, 16-20, 27-14, and 
21-53 grades of ammoniated phos- 
phates (table 10) were the principal 
products consumed in_ increased 
amounts. The tonnages of these ma- 
terials were notably higher in most 
States of the West North Central, 
West South Central, Mountain, and 
Pacific regions, where they are prin- 
cipally used. The total use of 13-39 
grade was 180 tons (0.4 percent) 
lower than in 1956-57; although 
there were increases in many areas, 
the decreased use in most of the 
West South Central States resulted 
in a slightly lower total use. The 
consumption of basic slag, which 
finds its greatest use in the South 
Atlantic and East South Central re- 
gions, was lower by 18,440 tons 
(11.3 percent). 


The total consumption of potash 
materials in 1957-58 was lower than 
in 1956-57 by 12,361 tons (2.7 per- 
cent). This is the first time in many 
years that the total tonnage of these 
products has not shown an annual 
increase. The use of the 50-62 per- 
cent grades of potassium chloride, 
which comprised 81.3 percent of the 
total consumption of potash materi- 
als, decreased 11,379 tons (3.0 per- 
cent). The decreases were princi- 
pally in the East South Central, 
West South Central, and South At- 
lantic regions and in Hawaii. Con- 
sumption increased in four regions, 
and there was only a slight change 
elsewhere. The use of lime-potash 
mixtures and manure salts decreas- 
ed while increases were shown for 
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Table 9.—Consumption of classes of materials in United States, years 
ended June 30, 1957 and 1958, with comparisons 


Consumption 


1957 


Tons 
3,706,428 
479,671 
2,415,963 
460,899 
943,243 


Chemical nitrogen materials 
Natural organic materials 

Phosphate materials 

Potash materials 

Secondary & Trace nutrient materials 


Total 8,006,204 


potassium-magnesium sulfate (28 
percent), potassium-sodium nitrate 
(58 percent), and potassium sulfate 
(2 percent). 

The quantities of most of the sec- 
ondary and trace nutrient materials 
were lower in 1957-58 than in 1956- 
57. The use of gypsum (888,702 tons) 
comprising 95 percent of the total 
tonnage of such materials decreased 
only 0.3 percent. 

The weighted average primary 
nutrient contents of the direct ap- 
plication materials used in each of 
the areas are shown in table 7. These 
averages are computed from the 
compositions and tonnages of the 
individual materials. In 1957-58, the 
national averages of materials con- 
taining only N, P,.O;, or K,0O, were 
34.43, 17.95 (available P,O;), and 
55.67 percent, respectively; for mul- 
tiple-nutrient materials the average 
was 25.48 percent, for all materials 
30.11 percent. The corresponding 
averages in 1956-57 were 32.62, 17.92, 
55.20, 24.14, and 28.81 percent. The 
higher national averages in 1957-58 
reflect generally the greater use of 
the higher analysis products. The 
increase in the nitrogen average was 
due principally to the larger ton- 
nages of anhydrous ammonia and 
nitrogen solutions. The averages for 
materials containing only P.O; or 
K,O showed little change from those 
in 1956-57. The increase in the av- 
erage for the multiple-nutrient ma- 
terials was principally due to the 
increased use of ammoniated phos- 
phates and activated sewage sludge, 
while the tonnages of the lower 
grade products (dried manures, etc.) 
did not change appreciably. 


Primary Plant Nutrients 


The fertilizers used in 1957-58 
contained a total of 6,512,387 tons 
of N, available P,O;, and K,O. The 
quantities of these nutrients con- 
sumed in each of the areas are 
shown in table 11, and the changes 
from the preceding year are given 


Change in 
1958 consumption 


Tons Tons 
3,877,377 
493,252 
2,403,845 
448,538 
939,728 


Percent 
170,949 4.6 
13,581 2.8 
—12,118 — 5 
—12,361 —2.7 
— 3,515 — 4 


156,536 2.0 


8,162,740 
in table 12. The consumption of the 
nutrients was 135,185 tons (2.1 per- 
cent) more than that (6,377,202 tons, 
revised) in 1956-57. In 1957-58 the 
nutrients comprised 2,284,359 tons 
of N, 2,292,890 tons of available 
P,O;, and 1,935,138 tons of K,O. 
Compared with the preceding year, 
nitrogen increased 149,072 tons (7.0 
percent), but decreases occurred in 
available P.O; (12,102 tons, 0.5 per- 
cent), and K,O (1,785 tons, 0.1 per- 
cent). As shown in table 7, the na- 
tional weighted average of primary 
nutrients in all fertilizers contain- 
ing these nutrients was 30.18 per- 
cent in 1957-58 and 29.30 percent 
in the preceding year. Although the 
tonnage of fertilizers containing the 
nutrients in 1957-58 was 0.9 per- 
cent less than in 1956-57, the quan- 
tity of primary nutrients supplied 
was 2.1 percent more. 

Mixtures comprised 66.5 percent 
of the total.tonnage of primary nu- 
trient fertilizers and supplied 37.4 
percent of the N, 78.4 percent of 
the available P,O;, and 87.0 percent 
of the K,0. Compared with 1956-57, 
mixtures supplied 1.4 and 0.2 per- 
cent more N and K,O and 1.0 per- 
cent less available P,O;. While the 
tonnage of mixtures decreased 2.4 
percent in 1957-58, the total content 
of N, available P,O;, and K,0 was 
only 0.1 percent lower. As shown 
in table 7, the national weighted 
average of primary nutrients in mix- 
tures was 30.22 percent in 1957-58 
and 29.53 percent (revised) in the 
preceding year. 

Primary nutrient materials used 
for direct application comprised 
33.5 percent of the total tonnage of 
fertilizers containing such nutrients; 
they accounted for 62.6 percent of 
the N, 21.6 percent of the available 
P,O;, and 13.0 percent of the K,O. 
The quantities of N and available 
P.O; supplied by direct application 
materials were, respectively, 10.6 
and 1.4, percent higher, while that 
of K,O was 1.8 percent lower, than 
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in the preceding year. Although the 
tonnage of materials containing 
these nutrients increased 2.3 percent 
in 1957-58, the total quantity of N, 
available P,O;, and K,O supplied 
thereby, increased 6.9 percent. This 
is reflected in the national average 
of the total nutrient content of ma- 
terials, shown in table 7, which was 


30.11 percent in 1957-58 and 28.81 
percent in the preceding year. 
Although the national total of 
primary nutrients was higher in 
1957-58 than in 1956-57, there were 
decreases in consumption of one or 
more of the nutrients, supplied by 
either mixtures or materials, in 46 
of the 51 areas (table 12). In 12 





Table 10.—Ammoniated phosphates consumed in States and regions 


as direct-application materials, by grades, year ended June 30, 1958’ 


State and rezion 


New York 
New Jersey 
Pennsylvania 
Maryland 


Middle Atlantic 


Virginia 
North Carolina 
South Carolina 
Georgia 
Florida® 


South Atlantic 


Ohio 
Indiana 
lIlinois 
Michigan 
Wisconsin 


East North Central 


Minnesota 
lowa 

Missouri 
North Dakota 
South Dakota 
Nebraska 
Kansas 


West North Centra! 


Kentucky 
Tennessee 
Alabama 
Mississippi 


East South Central 


Arkansas 
Louisiana 
Oklahoma 
Texas 


West South Central 


Montana 
Idaho 
Wyoming 
Colorado 
New Mexico 
Arizona 
Utah 
Nevada 


Mountain 
Washington 


Oregon 
California‘ 
Pacific 14,111 
Hawaii 1,095 
Puerto Rico 0 


United States 83,066 


45,476 


Tons 


Grade? 
16-20 


be 
Oo 
oooco o ooocod 


o o,oococco eo oococo 


oo 
~u 
eo ooooo ie,cccdono eo oooo 


18,372 


18 
0 


747 
3,082 
4,753 

58,735 


67,317 


2,494 
9,693 
145 
1,071 
3,941 
27,127 645 
1,660 414 
865 110 


46,996 4,336 


14,486 7,616 
22,031 229 
68,268 2,290 


104,785 10,135 


261 0 
0 0 
295,015 


17,683 27,413 


1 There was no consumption in States not listed. * Including the quantity of these grades reported 
as mixtures. * In addition, 37 tons of 4-16-0 grade ammoniated superphosphate was consumed. 
*In addition, 3,012 tons of 4-16-0 grade ammoniated superphosphate was consumed. 
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areas, however, the increase in the 
quantity of a nutrient supplied by 
either a mixture or a material was 
sufficiently high to offset the de- 
crease in that nutrient in the other 
category. In the other 34 areas the 
decrease in the nutrient in one cat- 
egory was not offset by an increase 
in the other category. Nitrogen de- 
creased in 15 such areas, available 
P,O; in 26, and K,O in 23. Most 
were in the southeastern part of the 
country. 

The national use of nitrogen in- 
creased 149,072 tons, of which 11,578 
tons (7.8 percent) were supplied by 
mixtures and 137,494 tons (92.2 per- 
cent) by materials. The increase in 
nitrogen was largest in the West 
North Central region, followed by 
the East North Central and Pacific 
regions, while the largest decrease 
was in the East South Central re- 
gion. 

The national use of available 
P.O; decreased 12,102 tons. The 
quantity in mixtures decreased 19,- 
036 tons, while that in materials in- 
creased 6,934 tons. The decreased 
use in mixtures was largely in the 
South Atlantic and East South Cen- 
tral regions. While there were va- 
riations in the changes in the other 
areas, the principal increases for 
mixtures were in the East North 
Central and Pacific regions and for 
materials in the East and West 
North Central and the Mountain re- 
gions. 

The national use of K,O decreased 
1,785 tons. The use in mixtures in- 
creased 2,789 tons while that in ma- 
terials decreased 4,574 tons. The 
higher consumption of K,O in mix- 
tures chiefly in the South Atlantic, 
East North Central, and Pacific re- 
gions more than offset its lower use 
in other areas, notably the West 
North Central and East South Cen- 
tral regions and Puerto Rico. Its 
use in direct application materials 
was generally lower in the south- 
eastern part of the country while 
only in the East North Central 
region were increases shown in all 
of the States. 

The quantities of primary nutri- 
ents in the principal kinds of ferti- 
lizers used in 1957-58 are shown by 
regions in table 13. Seventy-seven 
percent of the national consumption 
of nitrogen was in four commodi- 
ties—N-P-K mixtures, anhydrous 
ammonia, ammonium nitrate, and 
ammonium sulfate—which supplied, 
respectively; 34.2, 21.0, 16.5, and 5.3 
percent. These four commodities 
accounted for 61 percent (Pacific) to 
92 percent (Middle Atlantic) of the 
regional consumptions. In the Pa- 
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Fleet connection 
to your plant 


Sohio’s trucks — dependable, low-cost, convenient 
_.. and the driver handles the unloading himself 


Here’s the sure, quick way to take delivery! Sohio’s trucks 
are ready to roll when you need delivery. They arrive on 
time, driven by a Sohio-trained driver who handles the hook- 
up and unloading himself. The whole job is done swiftly, 
expertly ...need not interfere with your normal operation, 
need not interrupt your own manpower. 

Sohio trucks are specially designed to handle the products 
they carry. Self-contained closed transfer systems are care- 
fully maintained to eliminate possible contamination. 

Probably you're already set up to take advantage of swift, 
sure Sohio truck service. If not, Sohio can supply technical 
help if it is needed to make minor changes in your installation. 

Save time, trouble and worry. Try Sohio fleet delivery 
next time you order. It’s the low-cost, convenient way to 
buy nitrogen products. 

Sohio also offers super-fast rail delivery. Modern cars 
are on track...anda network of 5 railroads provide rapid 
dispatching right to your plant. 

See Sohio first for high quality anhydrous ammonia — 
aqua ammonia — coated 45% or uncoated 46% urea 
\y — 18 nitrogen solutions, including all urea types 


..)We’re serious about SERVICE at Sohio 
SOHIO CHEMICAL COMPANY 


Ft. Amanda Rd., Box 628, Lima, Ohio 
PHONE: CAtherine 5-8015 
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Table 11.—Primary plant nutrients consumed in mixtures and in mixtures and materials combined, 
by State and region, year ended June 30, 1958 


Tons 
Consumption of nutrients in mixtures Consumption of nutrients in mixtures and materials 


P,0, Total N. P,0, Total N, 
State and region available K.O available 


2 
Available Total ¥,0, and Available! Total? Pas _ 
2 


Maine 13,936 20,472 21,142 14,533 21,534 22,235 22,125 58,192 
New Hampshire 1,092 2,047 2,116 , 1,446 2,511 2,596 2,321 6,278 
Vermont 1,931 6,157 6,346 , 2,409 9,243 9,529 6,787 18,439 
Massachusetts 4,926 7,230 7,518 " 6,368 8,327 8,746 7,156 21,851 
Rhode Island 957 1,589 1,657 ; 1,137 1,675 1,714 1,621 4,433 
Connecticut 3,829 5,868 6,151 ’ 5,343 7,431 7,815 6,864 19,638 


New England 26,671 43,363 44,930 115,248 31,236 50,721 52,635 46,874 128,831 


New York 36,427 66,417 68,939 159,978 46,085 74,049 77,055 58,850 178,984 
New Jersey 11,007 21,044 21,695 J 13,930 22,345 23,113 21,025 57,300 
Pennsylvania 30,746 71,633 74,325 y 37,274 78,618 82,887 68,647 184,539 
Delaware 4,133 9,097 9,456 9,704 ; 4,915 9,212 9,632 9,808 23,935 
District of Columbia 223 284 302 161 276 329 347 171 776 
Maryland 12,684 29,424 31,077 27,322 : 15,357 30,447 32,587 27,744 73,548 
West Virginia 2,955 7,881 8,382 6,844 ' 3,597 9,243 9,843 6,968 19,808 


Middle Atlantic 98,175 205,780 214,176 188,948 121,434 224,243 235,464 193,213 538,890 


Virginia 26,353 68,459 73,016 69,249 164,061 39,203 71,517 76,580 72,128 182,848 
North Carolina 54,102 113,699 122,564 127,056 294,857 110,625 117,244 126,373 134,532 362,401 
South Carolina 21,691 $2,923 56,693 53,614 128,228 57,584 55,511 59,533 63,165 176,260 
Georgia 43,648 106,002 112,079 112,823 262,473 100,170 110,126 117,710 116,924 327,220 
Florida 77,841 87,529 106,663 116,833 282,203 103,766 92,494 115,170 121,183 317,443 


South Atlantic 223,635 428,612 471,015 479,575 1,131,822 411,348 446,892 495,366 507,932 1,366,172 


Ohio 53,656 137,188 143,523 126,110 316,954 71,184 145,674 154,664 131,784 348,642 
Indiana 51,996 143,748 148,352 135,051 330,795 96,682 155,310 166,009 177,989 429,981 
Hilinois 37,597 84,352 88.012 79,689 201,638 96,672 137,830 294,287 140,090 374,592 
Michigan 34,468 92,623 96,179 86,767 213,858 47,433 96,773 101,641 91,723 235,929 
Wisconsin 17,488 64,477 67,321 80,107 162,072 26,193 67,289 71,107 86,604 180,086 


East North Central 195,205 522,388 543,387 507,724 225,317 338,164 602,876 787,708 628,190 1,569,230 


Minnesota 19,257 69,307 71,489 47,644 136,208 49,448 93,178 96,234 55,017 197,643 
lowa 23,357 63,548 66,231 43,609 130,514 65,391 92,835 98,230 52,002 210,228 
Missouri 38,347 56,821 59,460 49,519 144,687 83,943 71,762 135,240 60,706 216,411 
North Dakota 4,043 8,807 9,049 1,672 14,522 12,923 36,483 37,106 1,674 51,080 
South Dakota 1,416 2,443 2,612 144 4,003 6,362 7,607 7,926 160 14,129 
Nebraska 3,419 7,288 7,380 1,299 12,006 94,154 19,800 20,369 1,520 115,474 
Kansas 7,803 16,555 17,038 3,445 27,803 39,497 37,524 38,638 4,053 81,074 


West North Central 97,642 224,769 233,259 147,332 469,743 351,718 359,189 433,743 175,132 886,039 


Kentucky 22,730 52,026 56,267 53,281 128,037 37,934 61,013 68,564 60,880 159,827 
Tennessee 22,779 48,714 52,431 46,524 118,017 42,907 55,609 59,884 53,887 152,403 
Alabama 25,038 77,622 82,903 71,803 174,463 72,059 86,546 92,937 76,957 235,562 
Mississippi 15,665 25,469 27,365 21,126 62,260 108,320 39,834 43,816 29,836 177,990 


East South Central 86,212 203,831 218,966 192,734 482,777 261,220 243,002 265,201 221,560 725,782 


Arkansas 9,215 20,761 21,777 19,037 49,013 52,621 26,290 27,553 33,180 112,091 
Louisiana 10,336 20,037 21,131 16,974 47,347 53,832 23,404 25,772 18,790 96,026 
Oklahoma 4,746 10,598 11,029 4,289 19,633 9,900 20,551 22,134 4,583 35,034 
Texas 24,429 46,348 48,371 22,934 93,711 144,523 84,756 90,880 24,612 253,891 


West South Central 48,726 97,744 102,308 209,704 260,876 155,001 166,339 81,165 497,042 


Montana 620 932 969 : 4,458 11,964 12,336 16,515 
Idaho 1,484 1,616 1,684 : 21,987 13,985 14,819 36,793 
Wyoming 187 287 304 2,811 3,020 3,088 5,863 
Colorado 1,741 2,630 2,790 : , 18,235 14,350 14,649 F 34,000 
New Mexico 333 564 590 , 8,551 7,559 7,776 16,312 
Arizona 4,384 5,934 6,164 - 48,440 20,160 20,607 f 70,431 
Utah 372 628 672 : 7,592 6,547 6,764 14,377 
Nevada 233 240 249 926 924 959 1,924 


Mountain 9,354 12,831 13,422 25,221 113,000 78,509 80,998 4,706 196,215 


Washington 4,270 6,656 6,920 . 14,962 66,329 17,376 17,969 6,326 90,031 
Oregon 2,815 4,598 4,762 ’ 9,855 39,505 12,606 13,088 3,551 55,662 
California 33,238 34,730 35,500 J 87,838 238,586* 85,920' 87,793* 30,8565 355,362 
Pacific 40,323 45,984 47,182 26,348 112,655 344,420 115,902 118,850 40,733 501,055 
Total 825,943 1,785,302 1,888,645 1,654,145 4,265,390 2,233.416 2,276,335 2,636,304 1,899,505 6,409,256 
Hawaii 7,556 3,409 3,560 11,144 22,109 17,917 6,297 7,324 16,834 41,048 
Puerto Rico 21,705 9,879 11,247 18,621 50,205 33,026 10,258 11,631 18,799 62,083 
United States: 
1957-58 855,204 1,798,590 1,903,452 1,683,910 4,337,704 2,284,359% 2,292,890% 2,655,2598 1,935,138 6,512,387 


1956-57 843,626 1,817,626" 1,926,774" 1,681,121!! 4,342,373 2,135,287 2,304,992" 2,669,942® 1,936,9231! 6,377,202 
1955-56 796,673 1,785,073 1,897,790 1,654,952 4,236,698 1,933,342 2,247,420 2,643,418 1,874,718 6,055,480 


1 Including 2 percent of the colloidal phosphate and 3 percent of the phosphate rock marketed for direct application. 2 Including an average of 
21.71 percent of the colloidal phosphate and 31.68 percent of the phosphate rock marketed for direct application. Including an estimated: *% 3,426 
tons, * 3,153 tons, and © 6,763 tons marketed as dried manures. Including: *976 tons, 76,445 tons, and * 6,578 tons in materials distributed by 
Government agencies for test demonstrations. * Revised by addition of 1,001 tons in North Dakota. !° Revised by addition of 360 tons in Kansas and 
1,001 tons in North Dakota. '! Revised by subtraction of 1,340 tons in Pennsylvania. 





cific region aqua ammonia supplied 
a large part of the nitrogen, while 
in the Middle Atlantic region 80 per- 
cent of the nitrogen was in N-P-K 


mixture 


Ss. 


More than 76 percent of the na- 


tional 
P.O; 


was 


consumption 


of 


available 


in two commodities— 


N-P-K mixtures and superphosphate 
grades over 22 percent P,O;—which 
supplied, respectively, 68.8 and 7.4 
percent. They supplied 39 percent 





Table 12.—Change in 


consumption of primary nutrients, year ended June 30, 1958, 


State and region 


Maine 

New Hampshire 
Vermont 
Massachusetts 
Rhode _ Island 
Connecticut 


New England 


New York 
New Jersey 
Pennsylvania 
Delaware 
District 
Maryland 
West Virginia 
Middle Atlantic 


of Columbia 


Virginia 
North Carolina 
South Carolina 
Georgia 
Florida 


South Atlantic 
Ohio 
Indiana 
Illinois 
Michigan 
Wisconsin 
East North Centra! 


Minnesota 
lowa 

Missouri 

North Dakota 
South Dakota 
Nebraska 
Kansas 


West North Central 


Kentucky 
Tennessee 
Alabama 
Mississippi 


East South Centra! 


Arkansas 
Louisiana 
Oklahoma 
Texas 
West South Central 


Montana 
Idaho 
Wyoming 
Colorado 
New Mexico 
Arizona 
Utah 

Nevada 


Mountain 


Washington 
Oregon 
California 


Pacific 
Total 


Hawaii 
Puerto Rico 


United States 
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Available 


1,594 
104 
338 
228 

72 
—134 


2,202 
3,859 


1,275 


4,497 
17,064 


—129 
—5,357 


11,578 —19,036 


compared with preceding year 


Tons 


Mixtures 


P,0, 


Total 


—19,253 
245 
—1,703 
7,075 
2,743 
2,314 


10,674 


—11,269 
—23,148 


934 
anal 149 
—454 


16,990 
10,123 


—2,527 
12,265 


—23,322 —4,669 


3,058 


—760 
—6,101 
—6,947 

8,303 
3,538 
—1,967 


3,723 
9,939 
12,544 
2,137 
2,483 


30,826 


62,323 


986 
5,572 
—3,604 
—14,021 


—22,211 


5,992 
740 
143 

33,001 
27,892 


1,638 
7,514 
780 
6,262 
349 
5,690 
2,551 
134 


21,642 


30,511 
151,440 


—12,551 
—1,395 


137,494 


Materials 


P.O 


A Total (N, 


avail. P,o,, 


Available and K,0) 


518 
— 67 
- 96 


2,651 
—203 
671 


—2,651 


1,593 
4,878 
1,907 
2,764 

918 


9,750 12,060 


1,307 
4,148 
2,481 
8,236 

1,040 
3,428 
3,316 

10,468 


2,865 
—677 
-1,448 
—3,749 


—8,739 


2,089 
206 
653 


17,594 


1,986 
9,008 
875 
7,451 
200 
8,435 
3,481 
518 
27,582 


25,404 
5,068 
11,874 
32,210 
160,137 


-18,781 
—1'502 


139,854 





ATTENTION: Insecticide Formulators 
Neus 


PULVER-MILL 


ea 


A VERTICAL 
AIR-SWEPT IMPACT 
MILL WITH INTEGRAL 
AIR CLASSIFIER FOR 
FINE GRINDING OF 

ALL TYPES OF 

INSECTICIDES 





DOUBLE IMPACT GRINDING 


Revolving impactors pass between fixed wall impactors to substantially increase grinding 
efficiency. 


DEFLECTOR WALL CONSTRUCTION 


Exclusive Deflector Wall design “bounces” partially ground material back into the grinding 
zone — speeds grinding process. 


ADJUSTABLE AIR CLASSIFICATION 


Special intake vane design “whirls” vertical air flow. Adjustable selector bar system provides 
precise end-product selection. 


Write for full information. Request Bulletin 094. 
se ne STURTEVANT nt 
GRINDERS GRANULATORS 
MICRON-GRINDERS MILL COMPANY CONVEYORS 


SEPARATORS 163 Clayton St., Boston 22, Mass. ELEVATORS 
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Look to 
- Lockport 
ic) am (=) €: (eet =) (Hh -9 
and savings on 


Why you get fast service: Texaco is situated right in 
the heart of the farm belt. Short shipping distances result 
in faster service for formulators, lower transportation 
costs. Your orders are handled promptly and efficiently, 
and deliveries are scheduled to tie in with your operations. 


How you save on aqua ammonia: Texaco’s exclusive 
50% aqua ammonia concentration results in important 
dollars and cents savings on transportation. You need 
order only two tank cars (or trucks) of this solution for 
every three cars of regular 29.4% solution you bought 
in the past. Dilution of the 50% concentration in your 
plant is simple. 


Technical service is always available from Texaco. For 
example, there’s the Texaco manual on ammonia and 
nitrogen solutions. In addition to offering complete, 
authoritative information about ammonia, it shows how 
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formulators can use NH; to best advantage. To get your 
copy, write to Texaco Inc., Petrochemical Sales Division, 
332 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 4, Illinois—or 135 
East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


Tune In: Texaco Huntley-Brinkley Report, Mon.-Fri.-NBC-TV 


TEXACO 


PETROCHEMICALS 


AQUA AMMONIA, ANHYDROUS AMMONIA, NITROGEN SOLUTIONS, 
DIISOBUTYLENE, ODORLESS MINERAL SPIRITS, NAPHTHENIC ACID, 
PROPYLENE TETRAMER AND RUST INHIBITORS 





(Pacific) to 91 percent (South At- western part of the country. portions ranged from 61 to 86 per- 
lantic) of the regional consumptions. N-P-K mixtures supplied more cent. Its use as potassium chloride 
Ammoniated phosphates supplied an than 76 percent of the national con- or as N-K mixtures was important 
important part of the P.O; in the sumption of K,O. The regional pro- in some areas. 





Table 13.—Primary plant nutrients consumed in regions and United States as mixtures and as 
direct-application materials, by kinds, year ended June 30, 1958 


Ww it West 8s : 
New Middle South North South South Mountain Pacific Hawaiiand United 
England Ati'antic Atlantic Central Centra! Central Central Puerto Rico States 


Nitrogen 


K 198,257 191,508 85,126 45,021 ‘ 782,176 
24 3,657 651 3,704 a 12 42,000 
25,354 435 | 31,028 


MIXTURES: N-P 
N-P 
N-K 


MATERIALS 


Ammonia, anhydrous , y , 114,200 42,554 114,880 . 102,110 479,109 
Ammonia, aqua 9 1,618 73,342 
Ammonium nitrate , , j , ‘ 95,997 35,832 : , 376,689 
Ammonium nitrate-limestone mixtures , 6,369 110 54,758 


Ammonium sulfate / : : 2,469 20,556 120,561 
Bonemeal: raw and steamed 8 13 327 
Calcium cyanamide : / ; 2,007 1,341 9,737 
Calcium nitrate / 23 20 8,864 
Natural organics ; F 90 335 13,266 
Nitrogen solutions P / : 7 2,997 7,302 99,897 
Phosphate products ; . 742 13,648 73,320 
Potassium products ‘ 187 3 2,203 
Sodium nitrate d ‘ 20,998 7,952 70,339 


Urea ; m & / ; 548 8,462 F ; 44,714 
Other chemical nitrogen products 590 10 78 2,029 


Total nitrogen 121,434 411,348 261,220 260,876 50,943 2,284,359 


Available P,0, 


MIXTURES K d 185,669 406,202 463,771 : 175,771 84,155 : ’ 12,236 1,576,577 
3 as 17 8c 493 


16,340 , 6 81,924 
20,067 22,393 ; 27,380 140,089 


N-P 
N-P 
P-K 


MATERIALS 


Ammonium phosphate 


oo 


Ammonium phosphate 
Ammonium phosphate sulfate 
Ammonium phosphate nitrate 
Basic slag 

Bonemeal: raw and steamed 
Calcium metaphosphate 
Diammonium phosphate: 21-53 
Natural organics 


Ww 


322 
1,539 

837 

559 

Phosphate rock and colloidal phosphate 552 
Phosphoric acid 0 

Potassium products 35 

Superphosphate: 22% ard under 9,728 j , 14,847 12,041 
Superphosphate: over 22% 2,658 : y 2,961 19,616 
Other phosphate products d 474 64 0 


o 
oma oouwo°c”no 


Total available P,O, 446,892 602,876 359,189 243,002 155,001 16,555 2,292,890 


K,0 


MIXTURES: N-P-K 415,433 450,882 133,161 164,946 57,510 A 21,897 1,477,294 


P-K 56,799 14,154 27,190 5,723 895 
N-K 0 43 17 598 ] 6,973 
MATERIALS 
Lime-potash mixtures 380 0 
Manure salts 0 7 
Natural organics - 24 84 7,075 


Potassium chloride , ; 24,800 17,398 4 3,652 
Potassium magnesium sulfate 59 


Potassium sodium nitrate 0 
Potassium sulfate 3,569 
Other potassium products 135 30 


Total K,O 193,213 507,932 628,190 175,132 221,560 81,165 40,733 35,633 1,935,138 
GRAND TOTAL: N, avail. P,O,, K,O 128,831 538,890 1,366,172 1,569,230 886,039 725,782 497,042 501,055 103,131 6,512,387 


* Less than 0.5 ton 
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SOUTH DAKOTA MINNESOTA WISCONSIN MICHIGAN 
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DUBUQUE 


NEBRASKA {LLINOLS INDIANA O} ne) 


TUSCOLA 








Of .SOTO 


KANSAS MISSOURI 





ee ee 


IF YOU'RE IN THIS AREA... 
MAKE YOUR SOURCE FOR 


AMMONIA + NITROGEN SOLUTIONS + PHOSPHATIC FERTILIZER SOLUTION + SULFURIC ACID 
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If you make fertilizers in the area shown on the map ; 
above, # U.S.I. plant is within fast-delivery and U. S. Industrial Chemicals Co. 

P es : . Heavy Chemicals Sales Dept. 
convenient-servicing distance of your operation. 


" 4 99 Rark Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
A huge plant at Tuscola, Ill. is able and eager to Please place me on your mailing list to receive future 
supply all your requirements of these agricultural information on U.S.I. heavy chemicals. 


chemicals :— Name 


NITROGEN — Available as anhydrous or aqua 4mmo- 
nia, plus 16 types of nitrogen solutions. These inelude 
urea types. 


PHOSPHORUS — U.S.I.’s Phosphatic Fertilizer Solu- 
tion (wet process phosphoric acid, 52-53% P2O;) is 
helping many manufacturers make solid fertilizers 
at lower cost. Let the U.S.I. representative show C) | manufacture ___ 
| use—of plan to use: 

you how? (] Ammonia, Nitrogen Solutions [) Phosphatic Fertilizer Solutions 
SULFURIC ACID — All concentrations including oleum, C Sulfuric Acid 
also good spent acid of fertilizer quality. Three U.S.I. 
plants, at DeSoto, Kansas; Dubuque, Iowa arid Tus- 
cola, Illinois produce sulfuric acid. , . RR 

Remember, too, that Technical Service is more Se ENDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS CO. 
than a catch phrase at U.S.I. For well-informed help Division of National Distillers and Chemical Corp. 
on materials, equipment or formulations, call collect, 99 Park Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 
Heavy Chemicals Sales, U.S.I. — New York office — Branches in principal cities 
OXford 7-0700. 


Position 
Company 
Address 
City 


C) I'm a fertilizer manufacturer 
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ALL WE ASK 


IS THE CHANCE TO PROVE TO YOU THE SUPERIOR 
QUALITIES OF OUR FERTILIZER PELLETIZERS, 


IN 


QUALITY OF PRODUCT AND HIGH RATE OF PRODUCTION — 
SIMPLICITY OF DESIGN, YET EASY TO OPERATE 

LOW POWER AND FUEL CONSUMPTION PER TON 

HEAVY CONSTRUCTION FOR LONG LIFE 

SELF CONTAINED - SELF SUPPORTING 


YET COMPETITIVELY PRICED 


MANUFACTURERS OF: 


e CONTINUOUS ACIDULATORS, 
NORMAL-ENRICHED and TRIPLE. 


e DRY MIX PLANTS LARGE 
AND SMALL 


e SMALL BULK PLANTS 
@ SHIPPING MILLS 

e STANDARD BUILDINGS 
e MACHINERY TOWERS 


@ COMPLETE ONE STEP CONTIN- 
UOUS ACIDULATION, MIXING, 
PELLETIZING AND BAGGING 
PLANT 














» DUST COLLECTORS @ MIXERS 
@ AMMONIATORS @ BAGGERS 
@ PULVERIZERS @ HOPPERS 
# COOLERS @ ELEVATORS 
@ DRYERS @ CONVEYORS 











FEED END OF SPECIAL PELLETIZING DRYER 


ALL OF OUR EQUIPMENT IS DESIGNED AND CONSTRUCTED BY ENGINEERS WHO 
HAVE A THOROUGH KNOWLEDGE OF ALL PHASES OF THE FERTILIZER BUSINESS, 
INCLUDING FORMULATING, MATERIAL SCHEDULING, MANAGEMENT, DESIGN AND 
INSTALLATION OF EQUIPMENT AND BUILDINGS. WE KNOW OUR EQUIPMENT AND 
WHAT IT CAN DO FOR YOU SO WE BACK IT UP WITH A GUARANTEE. 








FOR FURTHER DETAILS WRITE OR PHONE 


R. W. PHILLIPS 
CHEMICAL ENGINEERING SERVICE, 


DIV. OF 
MANITOWOC SHIPBUILDING INC. 
MANITOWOC, WISCONSIN, U.S.A. 
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same da 
shipmen 


DUVAL{, ) POTASH 


Urgent orders shipped same day if received 
by Noon or possibly mid-afternoon. 


Speed of handling and quality are always 
musts with Duval and Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co. 


Exclusive Distributors 


ASHCRAFT-WILKINSON CO. 


HOME OFFICE 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
Cable address: Ashcraft 
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| This and Shat.... 


Bill Hancock of Dallas, Texas is really ‘in tall cotton’ this year. Mr. Hancock, 
owner of Hancock Chemical Company, planted a single cotton plant inside his office 
and applied a hormone growth stimulant to it. With proper applications of water, ferti- 
lizer and insecticides, the stalk was soon out of hand and he had to transplant it in a 
narrow strip of soil behind the company’s building. By August 10, the stalk had topped 
the ten foot mark and had more than a hundred bolls, half of them already open. 


—_———— Phe U.S. will demonstrate its newest techniques of agricultural research, pro 
duction and marketing at the First World Agriculture Fair in New Delhi, India Decem- 
ber 11 to February 14. Research in wheat, corn, fertilizers and chemicals will be among 
the demonstrations, which will also reveal how research information is communicated 
rapidly to the farmer. 


One of the eye-catching exhibits at the recent U.S. Fair in Moscow was Hudson 
Pulp and Paper’s new multiwall bag with built-in side handles. Accustomed to carrying 
heavy burdens on their backs and shoulders, the Soviet men and women were intrigued 
by the bags with the suitcase type grip, ranging up to 50 pound capacity. 


The Connecticut Agricultural Experiment Station boasts an ever-increasing num 
ber of visitors who come to learn firsthand about research in genetics, entomology and 
plant sciences related to tobacco production. So far this year visitors have arrived from 
Argentina, Australia, Austria, Brazil, Canada, Ceylon, Columbia, England, Germany, 
Holland, Iceland, India, Japan, Korea, Mexico, Norway, Poland, Spain, South Africa, 
Sweden, Switzerland, and Turkey . . . but the foreign visitors are heavily outnumbered 
by scientists and students from the U.S. who come there for specific information in 
research. 


————Every now and then, the newspapers pick up a statement by some crank who 
has a ‘solution’ for the farm ‘problem’ that involves imposing a high tax on fertilizers 
which would supposedly reduce the use of these materials and thereby . . . according to 
the theorist . . . eliminate overproduction and mounting surpluses. Just last month, the 
Mi_waukeE JourNAL quoted a statement from the Janesvitte Gazerre by a Chicagoan 
who had outlined such a proposal. The item ended with this paragraph: “It is easy 
to answer the suggestion by saying that this man doesn’t ‘understand’ the farm problem 


. . . But then, it is becoming increasingly difficult to find anyone who does.” 


A sixty-year precedent was shattered last month when a woman was elected 
president of the American Rose Society. Mrs. Nat Schoen of Vancouver, Washington 
was elected to the office for 1960 by more than 3000 votes of the 16,500 cast. 


Spencer Chemical’s ‘Operation Omnibus’ gets under way this month with a 
slogan “Don’t Just Fertilize, Spencerize.” Farm papers, radio, fair displays and a 13- 
minute movie titled ‘Fertilizer First’ will carry out the theme by featuring Spencer's four 
nitrogen products. The company’s agricultural chemicals salesmen were treated to a 
preview of the campaign at meetings held recently at Gull Lake, Minnesota and Mem 
phis, Tennessee. 


We notice more and more of our subscribers using their check vouchers to 
promote the industry and their own products. Cooperative Fertilizer Service at Louisville, 
Ky. features this message: “Be wise—fertilize.” 


Back in June we had a letter from Mrs. Maurice T. Link of Parma, Ohio, en 
closing a check for a subscription to CF. Her note said “I would like to give a sub- 
scription to your CoMMERCIAL FERTILIZER magazine to my father, who is a retired ferti- 
lizer plant manager, as a Father's Day gift. Please enter the subscription for Mr. W. H. 
Woodard, 4007 Galloway Road, Sandusky, Ohio.” 
Link, and we are glad to welcome your father back as a reader. 


. . .A real compliment to CF, Mrs. 


———And this line to end all such lines (Jack Paar to the contrary!): St. Louis bill 
board plug for a new garden tool—“Take me to your weeder.” 


Agriculture today needs promotions aimed at new and entirely different outlets 
for surplus food products. An example is the ‘Spud Gun,’ already a popping success in 
New York, where more than a million guns have been sold. It seems this is a sort of 
popgun that shoots harmless potato pellets. Its makers are planning for sales of ten 
million Spud Guns this year. If each child receiving one of the novelty toys shoots 
only ten pounds of potatoes, the Spud Gun could provide a market for 100 million 
pounds of potatoes in a year, according to Spuds Johnson of the Florida Agricultural 
News Service. 
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Kentucky Names 
Advisory Committee 


At the annual Kentucky fertilizer 
conference the manufacturers rep- 
resented elected Gene VanDeren, 
Bluegrass Plant Foods, Inc., Cyn- 
thiana, Kentucky to serve as the 
fourth industry member of the In- 
dustry-College Fertilizer Advisory 
Committee. His term of service is 
August 1, 1959 to July 31, 1963. 

The other industry representatives 
on this committee and their terms 
of service are: Harold Douthit, In- 
ternational Mineral and Chemical 
Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, August 
1, 1959 to July 31, 1960; Morris New- 
man, Price Chemical Company, 
Louisville, Kentucky, August 1, 1959 
to July 31, 1961; J. A. Hicks, Com- 
monwealth Fertilizer Company, Rus- 
sellville, Kentucky, August 1, 1959 
to July 31, 1962. 

The members of the staff of the 
University of Kentucky and the de- 
partment from which they were 
elected who will serve on this com- 
mittee for the period August 1, 1959 
to July 31, 1960 are: Bruce Pound- 
stone, Feed and Fertilizer, Chair- 
man of the Committee; Harold Mil- 
ler and E. C. Doll (alternate), Ag- 
ronomy; L. H. Townsend and J. G. 
Rodriguez (alternate), Entomology 
and Botany; Harry Allen and W. J. 
Huffman (alternate), Feed and Fer- 
tilizer; Carl Chaplin and Donald Cot- 
ter (alternate), Horticulture. 





obituaries 





Francis W. Darner, 58, for 18 years 
with the Tennessee Corp. died Sep- 
tember 9 in Washington D.C. of a 
heart attack. 


Kenneth A. Keith, 43, 12 years with 
Spencer Chemical, and just an- 
nounced as manager of a new dis- 
trict office in Omaha, died Septem- 
ber 10 of a heart attack as he was 
preparing to move. 


Barnard C. Manker, 31 years with 
Davison Chemical and with Michi- 
gan Fertilizer before Davison ac- 
quired it, of a heart attack in Lan- 
sing, Michigan, August 30. 


Rufus A. McQueen, Robeson Mfg. 
Co., died September 8 in Lumber- 
ton, N. C. 


Mrs. Philip MacGregor Shuey, 
wife of the Shuey & Co. president, 
died September 3 in Savannah, 
Georgia, after a short illness. 
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The purpose of this paper is to 
raise a few questions and encourage 
more thinking as to the changes 
which might take place in soil test- 
ing in ten years or so. 

The aim of business is to strive for 
the greatest efficiency possible and 
to use the best technical and man- 
agement assistance available. Every 
indication is that the farmer like- 
wise must consider his farming op- 
eration as a business in competition 
with his neighbor. 

Soil testing is a readily available 
and easily usable management skill. 
While soil testing is only one of the 
many tools to assist the farmer in 
doing a precision job, it is an import- 
ant link that demands top flight soil 
testing programs. Thus we need to 
think ahead and consider what the 
agricultural producer might want in 
a few years. We must keep in mind 
that he will have a high investment 
business operation and will be in- 
terested in maximum profits. He 
will want to eliminate as many lim- 
iting factors as possible. A control- 
lable factor, such as plant nutrient 
supply, will be taken care of. 

There are five general phases of 
a soil testing program: 1. Sampling. 
2. Analysis. 3. Calibration. 4. Inter- 
pretation and recommendations. 5. 
Evaluating the success. 

While several of these points will 
be mentioned, much of the discus- 
sion will center around interpreta- 
tion and recommendations. Within 
ten years some of the changes men- 
tioned will not be entirely complet- 
ed. However, certain trends may be 
evident from which we can extrapo- 
late. We at all times must keep in 
mind that the prime objective of 
soil testing is to bring about the 
most efficient and profitable use of 
lime fertilizer by the agricultural 
producers. 


Place of soil testing ten years hence 

All business operations take a 
periodic inventory of their resourc- 
es. All farmers likewise consider 
certain aspects of their operation in 
figuring their income tax. Each 
knows how many cattle, hogs, etc., 
he owns. Today, however, very few 
have an inventory of their soil re- 
sources. 

It is not necessary to repeat what 
we already know in regard to eco- 
nomic pressures forcing full-time 
farmers of the future into an effi- 
cient operation. Those who obtain 





* Midwest Director, Southern Director, and 
Agronomist, respectively, American Potash In- 
stitute. 

This paper was presented at American 
Chemical Society’s Soil Testing Symposium 
September 15. 
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all their income from the farm will 
be forced to have an inventory of 
their soils to stay in business. Soil 
testing will thus become a necessary 
operation in farming. 

Numerous surveys have shown the 
importance of soil testing in encour- 
aging the farmer to use fertilizer. 
For several years some in the ferti- 
lizer industry have been stressing 
soil testing, to the advantage of 
the farmer as well as themselves 
through greater sales. At present, 
much of the industry is awakening 
to the importance of soil testing. In 
the next ten years the fertilizer in- 
dustry could be an extremely im- 
portant factor in increasing the use 
of soil tests. 4 


Connecting Link Between 
Soils Research and the Farmer 

Some soil scientists have had res- 
ervations as to the value of soil 
testing. These reservations are grad- 
ually being dispelled and soil test- 
ing is enjoying greater acceptance 
from this group. The ultimate aim 
of soils research is to assist in solv- 
ing crop production problems. Soil 
testing is a very important link be- 
tween this research and the farmer. 
Admittedly much is yet to be learn- 
ed in the field of soil and plant 
chemistry, but much progress has 
been made in the last few years. 

Dr. A. G. Norman, past president 
of the American Society of Agron- 
omy, has expressed an important 
viewpoint “It might be pertinent to 
ask whether there is any way of de- 
termining the absolute nutrient re- 
quirements of a plant, or whether 
such information would be meaning- 
ful if it were obtained. An ideal nu- 
tritional environment indeed may be 
one in which all nutrient elements 
are available to the point of slight 
luxury consumption at all times.” 
(Agron. Jour. 49:618-620. 1957). 


Sampling 
Who will do the sampling? One 
might predict that as soil testing 
and fertilizer usage matures, the 
supplying of proper amounts of 


plant nutrients will be developed 
more and more on a service basis. 
This would mean that someone oth- 
er than the farmer would take over 
much of the sampling. Sampling 
could be a part of the complete serv- 
ice rendered by a laboratory or the 
fertilizer industry. A sampling serv- 
ice on a charge basis has been ini- 
tiated in several Michigan counties 
as a part of the extension program. 

Number of samples. In the period 
1955 to 1957 the number of samples 
increased 35 percent in United 
States. In some states numbers of 
samples might double in ten years. 
Certainly the trend will be upward 
as soil testing becomes a cog in the 
farmer’s business operation. 

Frequency of sampling. Sampling 
every three to five vears should be 
adequate. With heavy corrective ap- 
plications of plant nutrients the soil 
would probably not reach a stage 
of adequate mixing for sampling in 
much less than three years. With 
the gradual nutrient buildup type 
of recommendation the fertility lev- 
el of the soil or the needs of the 
crops would not change _ rapidly 
enough to warrant resampling in 
much less than five years. Based on 
the one sample more effort will be 
made to provide recommendations 
for the next three or four crops in 
the rotation. 

Method of sampling. As fertilizer 
use increases it becomes more diffi- 
cult to take a representative sample. 
One core of soil which contains a 
high concentration of phosphorus or 
potassium may distort the reading 
for the whole sample. There may 
be a trend to fewer cores per com- 
posite sample and more samples. IIli- 
nois has been using a system of five 
cores per composite and 11 compos- 
ite samples per 40 acres. 


Who is reached 
in a soil testing program? 

The amount of fertilizer that a 
farmer can use profitably depends 
greatly upon his management abil- 
ity. Hence, it is important to know 
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my BACs 
COATING 


Extended Life Insurance 


For Fertilizer Plants 


And Equipment .. . 


Suprene Chemical Resistant 
Coating has been especially 
developed for service under 
severe acid or alkali fumes, 
moisture vapors and conden- 
sates normally found in agri- 
cultural and industrial chemi- 
cal plants. It may be applied 
to steel, concrete, wood or 
fabric using brush, roller or 
dip methods and will air dry 
in a period of from 2 hour to 
2 hours depending upon condi- 
tions present at time of appli- 
cation. This coating has un- 
usual adhesion qualities and a 
flexible tough surface which 
is highly resistant to corrosion 
and abrasion. 


1727 S. HIGHLAND AVE. 


what level of farmer is reached in 
a soil testing program. Where soil 
samples are taken and sent in out- 
side of governmental aid programs, 
the better farmer is no doubt send- 
ing in the samples. Of course, where 
the samples are taken thru ASC 
program service sampling, or where 
a county makes soil tests mandatory 
in order to receive payment for cer- 
tain practices, the entire range of 
farmers will be represented. 

Keeping in mind the above and 
the limitations of survey data, the 
estimates in Table 1 from a survey 
conducted in the Midwest by a NPFI 
Research and Education Committee 
may be of interest. 

The obvious conclusion is that the 
higher yields are due to more ef- 
fective use of fertilizer and lime. 
However, the fact that these farm- 
ers are able to employ high rates to 
advantage indicates that they prob- 
ably possess above-average manage- 
ment ability. Too, the fact that the 
farmer uses the soil testing service 
is a favorable reflection on his man- 
agement ability. 

Who is doing the producing? It is 
of interest to study just who is do- 
ing the producing (1954 census data). 
Percent 


of Total 
production 


Percent 


Number 
of of Total 


farmers 
1,290,000 

812,000 Y 
1,226,000 26% 
1,455,000 (part-time) 30% 

Much emphasis in education is 
placed on the 73% of the farmers 
who produce a relatively small part 
of the total. Will there be and should 
there be greater concentration on 
the 27% or the upper quartile who 
are doing the bulk of the producing? 

Economists have predicted that in 
the not too distant future there will 
be only 1,000,000 farmers in United 
States. What will these farmers want 
in the way of soil testing service? 

It thus seems of great importance 
that we know with whom we are 
working and their objectives. A sum- 
mary of certain data on the soil test 
information sheet such as previous 
yields, yield desired, size of farm, 
number of acres sampled in any one 
year, etc., might assist in formulat- 
ing future soil testing programs 


Level of recommendations 
One of the best ways to encourage 
the use or sale of a product is to 


have one that performs much better 
than the one the consumer already 
possesses. If a farmer is averaging 
80 bushels of corn per acre are our 
recommendations based on soil tests 
enough better to really sell the soil 
testing program? Are the top 5 to 
10 percent of the farmers already 
ahead of our educational programs 
and information? 

If the recommendation is just av- 
erage, the value of soil testing is 
greatly reduced. It may do more 
harm than good as it creates doubt 
in the minds of good farmers. Too, 
soil testing is being promoted among 
the fertilizer industry on the basis 
that more fertilizer will be sold. In 
the next few years, as the farmers’ 
usage of fertilizer increases, this may 
not always be true. Recommended 
rates may be considerably less than 
the amounts used by the leaders. 


Two or more levels. In some soil 
testing programs recommendations 
are at two or more levels. Iowa 
uses three levels. An example from 
Minnesota is shown below: 

*N PO, K,0 


Ibs./A Ibs./A ibs./A 


Soil test 75 bushels of corn 
20 0 


40 60 
40** 120 

100 to 140 bushels of corn 
20 20 


80 
160 

after non-legumes 
a yery low P test, apply additional 20 to 30 

Such an approach seems tc have 
merit. It provides something for the 
highest quartile of farmers, the ones 
who really are making a significant 
contribution. It provides for the 
lower level farmers, some of whom 
need the slower type of education. 

In ten years a more positive ap- 
proach might be to give the top level 
recommendations and management 
practices in all reports as the first 
choice. Then qualification might be 
made that if the farmer is not plan- 
ning to his best in stand, pest con- 
trol, variety, management, etc., he 
can use the lower recommendation. 
The penalty he is imposing on him- 
self might well be spelled out, how- 
ever. 


Buildup approach. In this type 
of recommendation enough nutrients 
are supplied for good crop yields 
and also for nutrient buildup on 
soils testing low and medium. In 


Table 1. Goals, Yields and Averages Under a Soil Test Program 


No. of 
States 
Corn (bu re: 
Wheat (bu.) 9 20.3 
Alfalfa (T.) 8 1g 
Soybeans (bu.) 7 18.6 


State Average 
1953-57 


44.6 


Goals in 
soil test 
program 


as 


Yield of farmers 
sending in soil 
samples 
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A NEW PLANT FOR KENTUCKY . . 


Here’s a brand new granular plant for 
Kentucky . . . and a remarkable new 
construction 


Company. 


Recently completed at Russellville for © 


Cooperative Fertilizer Service of Rich- 


mond, this big and fully automated ferti- 





record for The Sackett 


. A NEW RECORD FOR SACKETT 


lizer manufacturing facility* was built 


by us in 6 short months. 


‘This is the kind of field performance 
that Boards of Directors and top man- 


agement people are looking for... the 


_ kind they are finding in Sackett... 


and at the right price, too! 


“Including offices, service buildings and rail 
sidings 


America’s Foremost Creative Designers and Builders . . 


1727 S. HIGHLAND AVE. 


SEE SACKETT PRODUCTS 
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@ SUPERPHOSPHATE PLANTS 
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Only BAGPAKS. have a built-in insurance policy 
backed by International Paper 


cciwENTS like this will happen. That’s why 


d International Paper plans for extraordinary 
stresses and strains when designing its Bagpak 
multiwall bags. 

Only genuine Gator Hide kraft, famous for 
toughness, is ever used in making Bagpak multi- 
walls. Quality is controlled every step of the way. 
International Paper can do this because it grows 
its own trees, makes its own paper, converts it 
into printed multiwalli bags to your order. It also 
designs and builds Bagpaker » machines that 


can package up to 60 tons of material per hour! 

When you buy Bagpak multiwall bags you get 
speedy shipments geared to your production 
schedules. Twenty-one sales offices and four 
strategically-located plants save you money by 
keeping your inventory at a minimum. 

Only Bagpak multiwalls are backed by the 
full resources of International Paper — world’s 
foremost pulp, paper and paperboard producer. 

Next time your Bagpak field service engineer 
drops by, ask him what’s new. He knows. 


Bagpak Division INTERNATIONAL PAPER New York 17, N.Y. 











Ohio, the suggested average annual 
application of P.O; and K,O in the 
rotation is 80 lbs., 60 lbs., and 40 
Ibs. per acre at the low, medium 
and high levels respectively. N is 
suggested according to crop and ro- 
tation. 

These recommendations are de- 
signed to supply nutrients for 100 
to 125 bushels of corn, 40 to 50 bush- 
els of wheat, 80 to 100 bushels of 
oats, 35 to 40 bushels of soybeans, 
and 4 to 5 tons of hay per acre. 

A well balanced fertility program 
involves two definite stages (1) 
building fertility reserve to a reas- 
onably high level, and (2) maintain- 
ing the fertility level once a high 
level is reached. Much emphasis 
will be placed on this approach in 
the next few years with the idea 
of keeping the sights high. 


Detail of recommendations 

There is a trend to report a fewer 
number of levels. Only five are be- 
ing used in some states with some 
reporting just three—low, medium, 
and high. 

Perhaps the test should be used 
merely to indicate levels in the soil. 
Recommendations may then indicate 
the amounts necessary to raise the 
nutrient to the optimum level. Be- 
low is an example from the Purdue 
testing program: 

P,O, to raise 


Test Value P test level to 180 
Ibs./A 


Possibly too much emphasis has 
been placed on the “recommenda- 
tion” as such. Actually, the soil test 
does not tell the kind of fertilizer to 
use. It assists in evaluating the fer- 
tility level of the soil. With this in- 
formation, one can better estimate 
the fertilizer needs. 


Agricultural producers and agri- 
cultural leaders could learn to use 
the soil test results for what they 
are—facts about the soil. If a soil 
is acid or low in a particular plant 
nutrient, a farmer could take this 
into account and plan to correct the 
condition. How this is done is bound 
to vary with the farmer. Over the 
years, records could be kept of 
changes in fertility levels and cor- 
rective treatments. 

When the farmer learns this sim- 
ple approach, with some guidance 
from the agricultural leader, he can 
do his own interpreting as far as 
lime and fertilizer needs are con- 
cerned. Then the soil test serves its 
real function—-to give further infor- 
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mation about the soil—rather than 
as an infallible figure which must 
be translated from some table into 
so many pounds of a certain grade 
of fertilizer. 

Uniformity of reporting 

The variation in reporting from 
one state to another is confusing to 
the person attempting to use soil 
testing. Farmers operating near a 
state line or the fertilizer industry 
operating in several states have dif- 
ficulty in seeing why a river or a 
state line should materially affect 
recommendations. 

Sometimes it is said that uniform- 
ity would not be desirable because 
it would kill initiative. There is am- 
ple opportunity for initiative in re- 
search and development of soil test- 
ing. When it comes to actual use, 
however, there may not be too much 
reason for widely divergent meth- 
ods of reporting results and mak- 
ing recommendations. With the va- 
rious regional soil test committees 
at work, some of these problems are 
gradually being brought out and ap- 
proached. 

Amount of service demanded 

As the farmer operates more land 
he will want more specialized in- 
formation. When a program passes 
from the research to the service 
stage, the question arises as to who 
should be providing the service. The 
following are possibilities: (1) More 
from Extension? While Extension 
at present is not set up to provide 
much more specialized information, 
it is using soil testing as an educa- 
tional tool. (2) Service from indus- 
try agronomists. (3) Service from a 
commercial laboratory with advice 
on a number of management phases. 
(4) A specialist employed by a group 
of farmers. (5) A full-time specialist 
employed by one farmer. 

It appears that the farmer will 
demand more and more service de- 
pending on the size of his operation. 
He will be willing to pay for it. If 
the extension service cannot meet 
this demand commercial agencies 
will step in and do the job. 


Who will be doing 
testing and recommending? 

(1) Official laboratories (central or 
county). They will be doing much of 
the testing, particularly in the newer 
testing areas, and where the official 
leaders insist on it. In the central 
lab system there is a trend to have 
more and more of the recommenda- 
tions made by county agents or by 
district agronomists. This follows 
the need for more intelligent recom- 
mendations based on_ individual 
needs. 


This testing service might be used 
by the specialist the farmer employs. 
The specialist would make the rec- 
ommendation based on _ response 
curves obtained by the college. 

(2) Private laboratories and con- 
sulting firms. A package program 
of testing and management service 
should gain rapidly in popularity. 
Service might be “built in” and be 
an all inclusive soil, crop, and live- 
stock management program. One 
would wonder if it would be possi- 
ble for the college to develop stand- 
ard procedures for use by the lab- 
oratories. 

(3) Fertilizer companies. The in- 
dustry can do much to foster getting 
the samples taken and many feel 
this to be their most important role 
in soil testing. It would appear that 
expansion in the area of testing will 
be limited. 

Evaluation of 
residual fertility 


Evaluation of carryover fertility. 
The following statements are sig- 
nificant: “Optimum application of 
fertilizer to corn on a one-year basis 
contributes substantially to succeed- 
ing crops. If residual effect also is 
considered in estimating the most 
profitable level of application of fer- 
tilizer to corn, the optimum level is 
higher than it would be on a one- 
year basis.” (Subcommittee on Eco- 
nomics of Fertilizer Use of the North 
Central Farm Management Research 
Committee, North Central Regional 
Publication No. 54, Madison, Wis- 
consin). 

It has not been the usual practice 
to consider fully, residual benefits 
in making fertilizer recommenda- 
tions. One might wonder if a major 
problem in many recommendations 
is not the inadequate attention to 
residual effects. While immediate 
return on the fertilizer investment 
is important, the better farmers are 
interested in top returns over the 
years. 

The need to place a price tag on 
residual fertility will be a must for 
the progressive grower 10 years from 
now. Detailed economic evaluation 
is needed. The calibration of our soil 
tests to evaluate residual effects and 
the establishment of response tables 
will be an important task. 

Research 

Many of our field calibration stud- 
ies are already out of date because 
of limiting factors such as stand, in- 
sect damage, inadequate variety, im- 
proper placement, etc. It is difficult 
to predict what management prac- 
tices farmers will be using 10 years 
from now. It would seem essential 
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to conduct field calibration studies 
with management practices ten 
years ahead of our time. This will 
ensure that we will be ready with 
the answers when the grower de- 
mands them. 

A central Indiana farmer has an 
eight-year average of 190 bushels 
in the Indiana Five-Acre Corn Con- 
test. He applied very high rates of 
N, P.O; and K,O. According to pres- 
ent day standards his soil tests ex- 
tremely high in P and K. However, 
what does it take for such a long- 
time average yield? 

Research on soil and plant chem- 
istry for both major and minor ele- 
ments must continue if diagnostic 
techniques are to continue to im- 
prove. Up to now the Land Grant 
Colleges and USDA have been do- 
ing the research. The question might 
be raised as to who will be doing the 
research for the private laboratories 
and consulting firms in the future. 
If the research is to be continued 
by official agencies, more help 
should be given by industry either 
by direct grants or by aid in ob- 
taining appropriations. Will the ag- 
ricultural producer be sufficiently 


convinced of the value of the service 
MURIATE to pay for not only the technological 
performance of the test and its in- 
terpretation, but also for the re- 
search behind the soil test? 
OF POTASH Plant tests 
This diagnostic tool appears to 
have great potential for use along 
with soil tests. Actually plant com- 
for the position should better reflect avail- 
ability of nutrients to the plant than 
. can soil tests. Perhaps the greatest 
use in annual crops is for predicting 
PLANT FOOD INDUSTRY needs in subsequent years. 
Personnel 


An important problem in soil test- 
ing is setting the sights high in 












i quality of the leader and then keep- 
HIS symbol stands for high-grade uniform, coarse and ing this personnel. In some states 

: ° ie the soil testing laboratory is used 
granular Muriate of Potash (60% KO minimum). South- as the training ground for graduate 





students. As soon as one completes 
his graduate work another one 





west Potash Corporation provides a dependable supply of 






HIGH-K* Muriate for the plant food industry. moves in. Too, it may be difficult 
eer to keep well trained personnel. In 
Trade Mark one state testing laboratory there 







were six directors in 10 years, all 
Ph.D’s. Fortunately more emphasis 
on the key nature and the import- 
S 0 LU t h we st Pot d S h ance of the soil testing program is 
now being given by the administra- 
® tion in most states. 

C 0 rp 0 rat | 0 n The changes in certain aspects of 
soil testing appear to be quite mark- 
ed in the near future. It will take 
top-flight personnel to stay on top 


of the problems and to adjust with 
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ARIZONA 


Southwestern Nitrochemical, as 
reported here last month had broken 
ground at Chandler for their $4,000,- 
000 anhydrous ammonia plant. It de- 
veloped that they had done so with- 
out a building permit, and there 
were difficulties with the county 
planning and zoning commission. 
These have been resolved. The per- 
mit has been issued. Construction is 
under way. The concern is the joint 
property of Southwest Agrochemical 
and First Mississippi Corporation. 


CALIFORNIA 


Valley Nitrogen Producers Coop- 
erative, Helm, whose construction 
progress has been noted here since 
last Spring, has made its first ship- 
ment of anhydrous ammonia, mark- 
ing the first production of fertilizer 
in the San Joaquin Valley. The 
plant, at capacity, will turn out 150 
daily tons, and cost around $9,500,- 
000. Future plans call for production 
of sulphate of ammonia, ammonium 
phosphate and phosphoric acid. 


FLORIDA 


The Florica Nitrogen Company 
has awarded a contract for the de- 
sign and erection of a nitric acid 
plant to The D. M. Weatherly Com- 
pany of Atlanta, Georgia. The new 
plant is to be erected in Tampa, 
Florida. Construction is already 
under way. 

This is a part of the overall pro- 
gram of Florida Nitrogen for the 
production of nitrogen solutions and 
ammonium nitrate-limestone for the 
Florida market. 

ae 

Virginia-Carolina has awarded the 

engineering and construction con- 





























































































































tract to Leonard Construction Co., 
Chicago for their contact sulphuric 
plant at Nichols. 

The plant, which will use elemen- 
tal sulfur as a raw material, will 
have a rated capacity of 500 daily 
tons and be capable of operating at 
600-ton production. The plant will 
use Monsanto Chemical Company 
vanadium sulfuric acid catalyst. The 
acid will be used for additional pro- 
duction of phosphate rock, phosphor- 
ic acid and fertilizers. 

Construction will begin immedi- 
ately, Leonard said, with comple- 
tion scheduled for June, 1960. 


IDAHO 

The Bunker Hill Company has an- 
nounced that its multi-million dollar 
fertilizer plant will be constructed 
in Kellogg, home of the company’s 
mining and major metallurgical op- 
erations. Construction on the first 
unit—a phosphoric acid plant—is 
scheduled to start immediately. It 
will be located just below the com- 
pany’s electrolytic zinc plant. 

Both Kellogg and Kennewick, 
Washington, had been under ccn- 
sideration as the plant site and 
Bunker Hill had taken an option on 
a piece of property at Kennewick. 

John D. Bradley, Bunker Hill 


president, said the major reason for 
selecting Kellogg was that sulphuric 
acid, was available there,—a _ by- 
product of their zine plant. 

Mr. Bradley said that the plant 
under construction would be con- 
fined initially to the production of 
phosphoric acid with a starting ca- 
pacity of 130 daily tons. He em- 
phasized that sufficient building 
area had been set aside for addition- 
al facilities to produce fertilizers. 

Since late in 1958, Dorr-Oliver, 
Inc., has been engaged in develop- 
ing details of design and layout for 
the project. 

J. R. Simplot’s 400 daily ton capa- 
city sulphuric acid plant at Pocatello 
has been completed and started up. 

The new plant, which was design- 
ed, engineered and constructed by 
Leonard Construction Company of 
Chicago, uses recovered sulphur 
from local refineries, and Monsanto 
Chemical Company vanadium sul- 
phuric acid catalyst. The sulphuric 
acid is used for increased produc- 
tion of wet process phosphoric acid 
which in turn is used by Simplot for 
the manufacture of phosphate ferti- 
lizers. Construction was started in 
December, 1958. 


VALLEY NITROGEN IN PRODUCTION AT HELM, CALIFORNIA 


Ammonia Plant from left to right—Gas Purification Towers, Ammonia 
Synthesis Tower and Converter, on the new Valley Nitrogen plant. 
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Right, first truckload of ammonia shipped August 27, 1959, Loading 
Facilities and the Anhydrous Ammonia Storage Sphere 








You Can Be Sure Of Up-To-Date 
Dependable Spencer Team Of 
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Spearheading the activities of Spencer’s Tech Service team is Joe Sharp: 
(left), Procuct and Marketing Manager for Spencer mixing liquids, 
shown examining a granulation plant scale model with Bill Yoakam of 


Spencer’s Technical Department. Spencer Tech Service men are trained 

to assist mixers in engineering, formulation, plant design, granulation, () 
preneutralization and personnel training. A call to Spencer will bring ® 
you the services of one of the Tech Service men shown on opposite page. 
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Technical Help From This 
Tech Service Experts: 


Grant Marburger—Asst. Product and Lew Morgan—Serving mixers in Floyd Miller—Serving Ala., N. Car., 
Mktg Mgr., Spencer mixing liquids. Tenn., Ky., La. and Miss. S. Car., Ga. and Fla. 


Larry Lortscher—Minn., Iowa, N. D., John Naylor—Covering Wisc., IIl., Paul Castagno—Mo., Kans., Okla., 
S. D., Nebr., Wyo. and Mont. Ind., Mich. and Ohio. Colo. and Texas. 


SPENCER CHEMICAL COMPANY 
America ’s Growing Name In Chemicals 


General Offices: Dwight Bldg., Kansas City 5, Mo. District Sales Offices: Atlanta, Ga.; Chicago, Ill.; Memphis, Tenn.; 
Omaha, Nebr.; Kansas City, Mo. Works: Pittsburg, Kans.; Henderson, Ky.; Vicksburg, Miss. 


Producers of SPENSOL GREEEN (Spencer Nitrogen Solutions) 
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Here is the former Kaiser-Fraser assembly plant which was recently purchased by Miller Products 
Company at Portland, Oregon, as reported to our readers last month. Part of a half-million ex- 
pansion program, the new location will more than triple the firm's manufacturing area for 


their line of 165 farm and garden products. 


ILLINOIS 


Illini Phosphate, Champaign, has 
now taken in two thirds of the 
roundhouse they bought some time 
back and in which they started pro- 
duction earlier this year. During the 
Summer work was completed on the 
new office building. Under the di- 
rection of newly promoted manager, 
Albert E. Ball, the operation turns 
out pelletized fertilizer, available 
both in bags and in bulk. Leo T. 
O'Neill is president. 


Farmer City Fertilizer and Chem- 
ical Co., Farmer City, has completed 
what is said to be a model bulk 
fertilizer plant. The plant is de- 
signed to tailor-make grades as re- 
quired, and a soil-testing service is 
provided. The plant represents an 
investment of $40,000, being 40 by 
100 feet of storage, plus 30 by 30 
feet of mixing rcom, where a large 
concrete mixer is used in formula- 
tion of the fertilizer. Three spread- 
er trucks are to be operated. The 
plant is capable of mixing 250 daily 


An excellent example of cutting a customer's 
packaging costs has been reported by Union 
Bag-Camp Paper Corporation. The company 
recently recommended to Southwestern Agro- 
chemical Corporation of Chandler, Arizona 
that it change both the design and construc- 
tion of its 80 Ib. fertilizer package. These 
changes have resulted in a saving to the cus- 
tomer of $300 on each carload order of mul- 
tiwall bags 

As illustrated, the customer's old package, 
left design, had over 45% ink coverage on 
the front of the bag. Because there is an 
upcharge for front ink coverage over 45%, 
the redesign used less ink coverage but with 
more contrasting shades of ink. This gave 
the company a better looking package at a 
saving. 

Further economies were made possible by 
the use of Union-Camp's “Sew-Strong” closure. 
This is a creped board tape firmly pasted to 
and sewn through the bag at the closures to 
reduce sewing line breakage. Reinforcing the 
bags at both ends in this manner made it 
possible to reduce the basis weight of the 
paper in the bag as well as its cost and 
further improved its merchandising value 


























































tons, and is able to store 1,000 tons. 
* * He 
The Stark County Farm Bureau 
plans a new building to house a bulk 
blending plant, to be 83 by 44 feet, 
to store 450 tons. The plant is slated 
to turn out ten hourly tons—blend- 
ed to soil-test specifications. 
* * ae 
Wabash Valley Service Co. has 
added 5,000 feet of storage and mix- 
ing area and will blend to soil tests, 
offering farmers a complete ferti- 
lizer program. Morris Elden is man- 
ager of the Crayville firm. 


LOUISIANA 


Liquid Fertilizer and Feed Corp. 
has been chartered in New Orleans 
with capital stock listed at $100,000. 


TEXAS 


Consumer's Fertilizer plant at 
Henderson was damaged by fire to 
an extent estimated between $10,000 
and $25,000. It is back in business 
by now. 


UTAH 


Amalgamated Chemical Co., Salt 
Lake City has been incorporated 
listing subscribed capitalization of 
$100,000. There will be no stock for 
sale in the firm, which holds 50,000 
acres in potash permits in Southeast- 
ern Utah and Southwestern Colora- 
do, according to the president, N. G. 
Morgan, Sr. Louis Buchman and 
Gus P. Backman are vice presidents; 
Orval W. Adams, treasurer; Virgil 
V. Peterson, secretary. These make 
up the board of directors. 


INDIA 


Amjore Pyrites Development Cor- 
poration will be set up as a subsid- 
iary of the National Industrial De- 
velopment Corporation for the pro- 
duction at Amjore, Bihar of sulphur, 
sulphric acid and fertilisers. 

* oa oa 

The Government has recommend- 
ed that the 100,000 annual ton ferti- 
liser plant proposed be located in 
Upper Assam as one of the first 
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projects for the utilization of natural 
gas. The plant would have capaci- 
ties of 75,000 annual tons of urea and 
20,000 of ammonium sulphate. 


KOREA 


Honam Fertilizer Company will, 
when it is completed, operate the 
Najoo urea plant, an 85,000 annual 
ton operation. Honam is a 2,500,000,- 
000 hwan stock company with 34,000 
shareholders. It has been reported 
that collection of share installments 
have been slow, but the Commerce- 
Industry Ministry insists the project 
will be completed on time, by No- 
vember of next year. West German 
concerns, represented by Lurgi, will 
supply equipment, 80% of which is 
due for delivery this year. 80 West 
German technicians are due to come 
in this month. 


SPAIN 

Export-Import Bank credits of 
$17,620,000 have been granted to 
two groups who desire to buy fer- 
tilizer equipment from the US. They 
are Refineria de Petroles de Escom- 
breras and Abonos Sevilla, S.A. The 
two plants involved will add con- 
siderably to Spain’s output. 

Escombreras—which is jointly 
owned by a government agency and 
Compania Espanola and Caltex Oil 
—will put up a plant costing $35,- 
000,000 with an output of 200,000 
metric tons of ammonium sulphate, 
70,000 of urea and 12,000 of anhy- 
crous ammonia. 

Abonos, which is jointly owned 
by Union Espanola, and Sociedad 
Iberica del Nitrogeno—both private 
companies—will build a $27,000,000 
plant to produce 126,000 tons of com- 
plex fertilizer, 150,000 of superphos- 
phate, 60,000 of ammonium nitrate 
and 5400 of sulphuric acid. 


SYRIA 


Adjacent to the petroleum refine- 
ry at Homs, the Ministry of the In- 
terior of the Syrian Region of the 
United Arab Republic will build a 
$14,000,000 N fertilizer plant, plan- 
ned to produce at least 100,000 an- 
nual tons. 


TURKEY 


Nitrogen Industries Lid., a Turkish 
firm, has 85% complete a new plant 
in Kutahya, which is scheduled to 
produce 60,000 annual metric tons of 
ammonium sulphate, 50,000 of am- 
monium nitrate, 6,000 of concentrat- 
ed nitric acid, 1,000 of crystallized 
ammonium nitrate and 1,000 of liq- 
uid ammonia. Badische Anilin und 
Soda Fabrik, West Germany coop- 
erated in the construction. 





Regional Safety Schools 
Gain Industry Approval 


The Regional Accident Prevention 
schools, sponsored jointly by Na- 
tional Plant Food Institute and the 
Fertilizer Section of National Safety 
Council, got into high gear in Au- 
gust when the first three area ses- 
sions were held. Attendance at the 
Northeastern, Midwestern and 
Southeastern schools was improved 
over the 1958 enrollment, and in- 
terest in the sessions was at a key 
pitch. 

The initial conference was held at 
Ithaca, N. Y. August 12-13, with 
Stratton McCargo of G.L.F. Soil 
Building Service directing the pro- 
gram. The Midwest school at Chi- 
cago followed on August 18-19, at 
National Safety Council headquar- 
ters with John E. Smith of Spencer 
Chemical Company in charge. Quen- 
sin S. Lee of Cotton Producers As- 
sociation directed the school at At- 
lanta, Ga. August 27-28. 

As over-all director of the Super- 
visory Training Program, W. C. 
Creel, safety director of the N. C. 
Department of Labor, guided the 
organization of the schools to see 
that effective instruction was plan- 
ned and administered. 

The instruction followed the suc- 
cessful format laid out last year 
when the regional schools were first 
held. Typical of the programs was 
the one at Atlanta, best-attended 
of the 1959 sessions held to date. 
The meeting got under way with a 
discussion of the purpose of the 
school and a description of the 
fundamentals of accident preven- 
tion. Based on a three-step plan of 
getting the facts, building the team, 
and solving the problems, the in- 
struction followed a logical ap- 
proach to accident control, incor- 
porating a balanced group of essen- 
tial functions adaptable to various 
sizes and types of operations. 

First among the specific topics 
was housekeeping, covering ways of 
maintaining good order for safety, 
and listing the kinds of disorder 
leading to accidents. Practical meth- 
ods of maintaining good order as a 
normal part of the production job 
were outlined. 

Job instruction training was 
thoroughly covered, and dramatized 
by students took the part of a su- 
pervisor training a new employee. 
Using breakdown sheets for 28 spe- 
cific jobs typical to the fertilizer in- 
dustry, each student pretended to 
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give a new employee a five-minute 
instruction for the job. As each ope- 
rational procedure in the job was 
introduced, the hazards were point- 
ed out along with the safety pre- 
caution to overcome each hazard. 

The school freely employed the 
practice of breaking the students up 
into smaller discussion — sections, 
each of which had a particular ope- 
ration or problem under considera- 
tion. The discussion group later re- 
ported its findings to the entire 
school. 


Safety materials, literature, visual 
aids and films offered by National 
Safety Council were frequently in- 
troduced into the program, and their 
part in a safety plan was stressed. 

Discussion 66 was a new feature 
in the program, in which the entire 
group was broken up into small 
panels of no more than six men. 
Each panel took a safety problem 
from each of its members, then de- 
cided which it would submit as the 
group question. Questions were ex- 
changed among groups, and the 
group receiving a question had a 
short period of time in which to 
come up with a practical solution 
for the problem. 

This approach seemed to stimu- 
late individual participation in the 
program, and questions and sugges- 
tions came freely from the students 
when the program returned to a 
full-group study of the hazards in- 
herent in equipment and methods 
used in fertilizer plants. 

Certificates of completion were is- 
sued to each participant at the close 


of the final session. 

The style of program used in the 
first three meetings was very ef- 
fective, and will be used in the two 
remaining schools: the Far West 
School to be held at Hacienda Motel, 
Fresno, California November 5-6 
under direction of O. J. Chinnock, 
and the Southwest School to be held 
at Tropicana Motor Hotel, Pasadena 
(suburban Houston), Texas Novem- 
ber 12-13, directed by Ansel I. 
Raney of Phillips Chemical Co. 

George Pelton, chairman of the 
Fertilizer Section, National Safety 
Council, the schools: “Our objective 
in this program is to make training 
in accident prevention available to 
supervisors of every fertilizer plant 
in the United States. In turn, these 
key men will transmit safety train- 
ing to the workers on their produc- 
tion lines. We hope in this way to 
drastically reduce the disabling in- 
jury frequency rate of the fertilizer 
industry throughout the nation.” 

Registration for the _ training 
schools is open to all members of 
the fertilizer industry, and the $20 
registration fee includes two lunch- 
eons. Room reservations should be 
made direct with the motel. Ad- 
vance registration fees should be 
submitted to (and checks payable 
to) National Plant Food Institute, 
1700 K St., N.W. Washington 6, D. C. 


Fertilizer Section 
Meets October 19-20 


During the annual convention of 
the National Safety Council, the 
Fertilizer Section will meet, October 
19-20 at the LaSalle Hotel, Chicago. 


All representatives of the ferti- 
lizer industry who are interested in 
reducing hazards are encouraged to 
attend the meeting. 





Careless Reporting Hurts Industry 


Careless news reporting and interpretation of the Roseburg, Oregon explosion 
August 7 has not helped the fertilizer industry. Many news reporters and commentators 
referred to the material that was detonated by a dynamite explosion as ‘ammonium ni- 
trate fertilizer,’ and many even drew a parallel to the 1947 Texas City incident. How- 
ever, quick and positive action by National Plant Fcod Institute and Manufacturing 
Chemists’ Association helped to minimize the unfair criticism of the fertilizer industry 

. an information circular pointed out that the material which exploded, causing a 
number of casualties and heavy property damage, was a blasting agent especially prepared 
from ammonium nitrate, and should not be referred to as ‘ammonium nitrate fertilizer’ 


or even as ‘ammonium nitrate.’ 


Another statement by Dr. Melvin A. Cook, director of the University of Utah’s In- 
stitute of Metals and Explosives, clearly pointed out in a press interview that ammonium 
nitrate which has been converted to an explosive by addition of carbonaceous com- 
pounds is an entirely different material from fertilizer grade ammonium nitrate. “If a few 
very simple precautions are followed, farmers and other users of ammonium nitrate 
fertilizer need have no fears about storing and using this excellent plant food,” Dr. Cook 


added. 





Take those big preseason savings 
on LION’ E=2 now! 


It’s the one and only ammonium nitrate 


you can safely store for big spring markup 





and extra profit! Lion E-2 is free-flowing 


when you get it... free-flowing when you 


sell it...no matter how long you store it! 


NO CAKING...GUARANTEED. 
Lion E-2 prills won’t break down, 
crumble or cake under the heavy 
weight of stacking in shipment or 
storage. E-2 is free of dust and fines 
... not affected by extreme temper- 
ature changes or humidity. You and 
your customers can buy now, store 
safely until used. Guaranteed stor- 
age-stable. 


NEW LION E-2 


Always stores... 


Always pours 
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EASY-TO-HANDLE BAGS. Lion 
E-2 multiwall bags are specially 
coated with Monsanto Syton®—the 
antislip agent that lets you stack 
Lion E-2 higher... move it faster 
... handle it easier. It helps you 
save time, work and space... re- 
duces material losses through break- 
age due to slippage. 
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TAKES LESS STORAGE SPACE. Lion 
E-2 has the greatest density of any 
ammonium nitrate on the market. It’s 
less bulky ... takes 20% to 25% less 
storage space. It saves you needed floor 
area. It isn’t necessary to spread out 
E-2 in smaller stacks. With E-2 you 
stack higher utilizing all available stor- 
age area, without fear of caking. You 
can safely stack E-2 higher. 


MONSANTO CHEMICAL CO. 
Inorganic Chemicals Division 
St. Louis 66, Missouri 





Photo taken at warehouse shows Lion E-2 stored in huge 
quantity (rows are stacked 27 bags high) with no danger of 
caking, shifting or sliding. Winter moisture won't cake Lion 
E-2... not even the bags on the bottom. Lion E-2 won't cake 
in your storage area either... we guarantee it. 


Order Lion E-2 Now ...Order Big ... Cash in Big! 








U. S. Potash Brochure 


A new 4-page, 2-color brochure 
offered by United States Potash 
Company describes the potash prod- 
ucts offered by the firm. Complete 
description, typical chemical analys- 
is, and typical particle size analysis 
are covered for their line of stand- 
ard, coarse and granular muriate of 
potash. For a free copy of this new 
brochure, circle Number 1 on CF’s 
Information Service card, page 55. 


New Masking Agents 


P. Robertet & Cie of Grasse, 
France is offering practical long- 
lasting and completely effective 
masking agents for fertilizers and 
pesticides. These new products ef- 
fectively odor-mask chemical odors 
and add their own fragrance to the 
products. 

Free samples are available so you 
can conduct your own tests. Merely 
circle Number 2 on CF’s Informa- 
tion Service card, page 55. 


Mobile Air-Power Outfit 


A new, all-purpose mobile air- 
power outfit for versatile, frouble- 
“free air delivery has been announc- 
ed by Campbell-Hausfeld Co. Known 
as the ‘Tankmobile Jr.,’ the low-cost 
unit features a heavy-duty Pressure 
Princess single-cylinder air com- 
pressor on a welded steel, safety 
pressure tested 7% gallon tank. 

Designed with a low center of 
gravity and semi-pneumatic 8” rub- 
ber tired wheels, Tankmobile Jr. re- 
mains balanced, easy to maneuver 
at all times. 

Models are available with a % 
HP capacitor motor, or a %* HP 
split phase motor. The capacitor mo- 
tor unit has an automatic pressure 
switch to control tank pressure 60/80 
psi. by running the motor only when 
needed. 

A complete selection of accessories 
is available. An air chuck and 15 
feet of %” air hose are standard 
equipment. 

For complete details on the new 
unit, circle Number 3 on CF’s In- 
formation Service card, page 55. 
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Flight Conveyor Bulletin 


Folder 2813, a new four-page pub- 
lication on Flite-Flo, a new fully 
enclosed, self-cleaning flight convey- 
or, has been released by Link-Belt 
Company. 

This folder gives dimensions, ca- 
pacities and other specifications on 
Flite-Flo units which can handle 
free flowing, granular, non-abrasive 
bulk materials in horizontal or lim- 
ited inclined paths. 

Flite-Flo conveyors consist of a 
single strand of combination chain 
carrying spaced flights operating 
within a covered conveyor U-trough. 
Material is fed into the trough and 
moves along its length in a uniform, 
continuous flow discharging at the 
end of the trough or at intermediate 
points. 

Flights match the contour of the 
trough to insure effective cleaning 
action and to prevent contamination 
when handling several different ma- 
terials, or grades of materials, suc- 
cessively in the same unit. 

A copy of Folder 2813 can be ob- 
tained by circling Number 4 on 
CF’s Information Service card, page 
55. 


Liquid Meter Bulletin 


A new catalog of Niagara Indus- 
trial Liquid Meters, Bulletin 43, has 
been prepared by Buffalo Meter 
Company. It provides a new and 
simplified basis of selecting a volu- 
metric meter for any given applica- 
tion and for any liquid that can be 
metered. Additional data not pre- 
viously published is now included to 
facilitate the use of Niagara Meters 
in measurement of any of 200 liq- 
uids. The new catalog is available 
by circling Number 5 on CF’s In- 
formation Service card, page 55. 


Dust-Tight Bagholder 


Dust-tight operation and increased 
productivity are claimed for a new 
automatic bagholder introduced by 
Richardson Scale Company. 

Dust-tight closure is applied to 
the lip of the bag to prevent dust 
from flying up as material is dis- 
charged. Foot pedal air-operation 
leaves operator’s hands free, thus 
stepping up productivity. 

The new bagholder is adapted to 
semi-automatic Richardson G-17 
gross bagger and the GA-17 gross 
bagging scale, both of which have 
oval bag spouts and are designed for 
filling either open-mouth textile or 
multiwall paper bags with capaci- 
ties in the range 10 to 140 pounds. 

For further information, circle 
Number 6 on CF’s Information 
Service card, page 55. 


New Spray Control Valve 


The latest Spraying Systems Co. 
development for farm spraying is 
the new DirectoValve. All parts of 
this new valve that are touched by 
chemicals are made of either nylon or 
stainless steel, providing maximum 
possible corrosion resistance to all 
farm chemicals and fertilizer solu- 
tions. The valves are supplied in 
one, two, three or four outlet port 
designs to meet any control need in 
boom or broadcast spraying. Shown 
here is a two-outlet-port Directo- 
Valve for use with a _ two-section 
boom to permit spraying to 
either side of the rig or to both sides 
at one time. 

Design feature of the valve is that 
it provides a by-pass when closed, 
thereby protecting hose lines, fit- 
tings and pump from the effects of 
excessive pressure build-ups. The 
liquid continues to flow through the 
valve to the return line when the 
vaive is closed. When any section 
of the valve is opened, or when all 
sections are opened the volume of 
liquid not required for outlet-port 
flow continues through the valve to 
the return line. Because of this fea- 
ture, flow is uniform through the 
valve outlets, no matter how many 
sections are open or closed. For com- 
plete information in Bulletin 100, 
circle Number 7 on CF’s Informa- 
tion Service card, page 55. 
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Extra Power Utility Pump 


‘High’r Pow’r’ self-priming centri- 
fugal ‘Flomax’ pumps of the utility 
type, newly added to its line of cen- 
trifugals, rotaries and self-primers 
by Marine Products Company, take 
their name from the use of an en- 
gine of greater power output than 
is normally used for this 3” pump. 

Other characteristics of this pump 
are: 15,900 GPH and pressures up to 
40 p.s.i., self priming, high capacity 
at high heads and having straight 
crankshaft-to-pump connection. The 
latter employs a standard straight 
keyed crankshaft instead of a spe- 
cial tapered, threaded shaft, permit- 
ting quick change of engines in the 
field or the rapid change-over of 
an iron to a bronze pump. To suit 
special corrosive conditions of fluids, 
the open adaptor construction pecu- 
liar to the MP design prevents fluids 
from contacting engine shaft or its 
bearing to cause rusting and subse- 
quent failure. 

For further details, circle Number 
8 on CF’s Information Service card, 
page 55. 


Stainless Swing Joints 


New stainless steel swing joints 
are now available from OPW-Jor- 
dan, for use as elbows in pipe lines 
wherever flexibility and rigidity are 
both needed. Easily withstanding 
tough, corrosive conditions and pre- 
venting product contamination, the 
Series 7400 stainless steel swing 


joints are available in 1%” to 4” 
sizes in 17 different styles. Cast in 
316 stainless steel and designed for 
1,000 psi service; temperature de- 
termined by O-Ring seal. O-Rings 
available in a variety of materials: 
Viton, Buna-N, Neoprene, Butyl and 
Teflon. Complete engineering infor- 
mation, illustrations, specifications, 
chemical recommendations and pric- 
es in 12-page bulletin, F-8 and 
SRBC 52-59. For a free copy, circle 
Number 9 on CF’s_ Information 
Service card, page 55. 


Fertilizer Reodorants 


Dodge & Olcott, Inc. has devel- 
oped a new line of odorants called 
‘Fertomasks,’ especially designed for 
the masking and re-scenting of fer- 
tilizer products. 

Fertilizer manufacturers to sub- 
mit a sample of their product; D&O 
will then select, through laboratory 
testing, the compatible ‘Fertomask’ 
and return treated sample, at no ob- 
ligation, for customer’s evaluation. 

A brochure on this new ‘Ferto- 
mask’ line is available by circling 
Number 10 on CF’s Information 
Service card, page 55. 


Glassed Steel Tanks 


Chemstor ‘Glasteel’ (glass inside, 
steel outside), designed for storing 
corrosive or sticky products, or 
those that cannot tolerate contam- 
ination, are described in a new bul- 
letin available from The Pfaudler 
Co. 

In 10,000 to 35,000 gallon capaci- 
ties the tanks are claimed to cost 
less than stainless steel; in the thir- 
ty-thousand gallon range the cost of 
Chemstor is stated to be about 50% 
that of comparable stainless tanks. 
In 500 to 10,000 gallon capacities, 
Chemstors are widely used for cor- 
rosive storage and offer substantial 
savings through years of dependable 
corrosion-free service. 

The bulletin includes descriptive 
data, a list of typical applications, 
and physical specifications of the 
tanks. Copies of Bulletin 975 may 
be obtained by circling Number 11 
on CF’s Information Service card, 
page 55. 


New Power-Curve Loaders 

A new conveying surface having 
at least three times the service life 
of previous materials is announced 
by Power-Curve Conveyor Company 
for its new car loaders and bag con- 
veyors. The conveyors use spring 
steel belts to permit a continuous 
bag conveying surface which can be 
swung to right or left for high speed 
loading of box cars and trucks and 
for all other bag conveying service. 
A change in steel analysis and spring 
manufacturing technique is now 
used. 

The new car loader is improved in 
many respects. The entire unit is 
stronger and simpler, capable of 
taking greater abuse. With a Power- 
Curve Loader installation one man, 
it is claimed, can load without aid 
at least two box cars an hour. For 
further details, circle Number 12 on 
CF’s Information Service card, page 
55. 


Plastic Laboratory Ware 

A new 24 page catalog is now 
available, covering polyethylene, 
polypropylene, polyurethane and 
polyvinyl plastic laboratory appa- 
ratus. 

Laboratory ware made from these 
materials is lightweight and is high- 
ly resistant to chemical attack. Cata- 
log H-459 illustrates and describes 
over 100 products. Technical prop- 
erties are discussed in their relation 
to this development. 

Available without obligation from 
the General Scientific Equipment 
Company, a copy of the bulletin may 
be obtained by circling Number 13 
on CF’s Information Service card, 
page 55. 
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Liquid Fertilizer Container 


‘Cubitainer’ is the name of a new 
liquid container which has been 
adopted by at least one liquid fer- 
tilizer manufacturer for distribution 
of small-package units. The unit 
consists of a tough, non-breakable 
semi-rigid insert of molded poly- 
ethylene plastic, which is packaged 
inside a corrugated carton especially 
designed for shipping and handling 
durability. 


Hedwin Corporation, manufactur- 
ers of the new packaging unit, states 
that the complete container is only 
one-sixth as heavy as glass and one- 
half as heavy as metal containers of 
the same capacity. A convenient 
handle and spout permit easy pour- 
ing from the Cubitainer without re- 
moving the plastic insert from the 
corrugated container. 


The Cubitainer, easy to assemble 
and fill with normal gravity or pos- 
itive pressure methods, requires 
minimum space for storing and ship- 
ping; a standard 40-foot boxcar holds 
19,000 one gallon Cubitainers, as 
compared with only 9600 one-gallon 
bottles. The manufacturer states 


that six repeated drops from tail- 
gate height and six hours of vibra- 
tion without breakage is normal per- 
formance for the Cubitainer. 

The new liquid package is avail- 
able in one-quart, one-gallon, five- 
gallon and fifteen-gallon sizes. For 
a brochure with complete details on 
the Cubitainer, circle Number 14 on 
CF’s Information Service card, page 
55. 


New Sampling Pump 


To meet the need for an easy 
method of sampling where contam- 
ination must be avoided and where 
highly-corrosive liquids are involv- 
ed, W & W Manufacturing Com- 
pany has developed a_ versatile, 
light-weight vacuum pump known 
as the “Golden Thief.” 

Lift of the pump is approximately 
25 feet of water at sea level. Ma- 
terial passes through sanitary tub- 
ing from the sampling source di- 
rectly to the sample container— 
never comes in contact with any 
part of the pumping unit. 

Motive power is provided by the 
vacuum created in the sampling con- 
tainer on the up-stroke of the pump 
handle. Easy cleaning and low main- 
tenance are additional advantages 
listed. 

Model D “Golden Thief” is avail- 
able in both stainless steel and alum- 
inum. Since parts are interchange- 


able, the pump can be furnished 
with stainless steel base and alum- 
inum body or any combination to 
meet individual needs. The equip- 
ment fits neck-opening sizes from 
22 mm., and can also be used for 
transferring materials to smaller 
containers. 

Full details can be obtained by 
circling Number 15 on CF’s Informa- 
tion Service card, page 55. 
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Single or Double Spinner Spreader 

‘the Challenger, a PTO driven 
lime and fertilizer spreader, is avail- 
abie with single spinner and 18” 
conveyor or double spinners and a 
z4” conveyor. This choice of con- 
veyors and spinners is unusual for 
equipment with such a low price 
tag as the Challenger’s, according to 
officials of the Highway Equipment 
Company, manutacturers of the 
spreader. 

‘’ne Challenger is a positive feed, 
self-unloading spreader. The con- 
veyor and spinner system operates 
oft the PTO. Body capacities range 
from 4.6 cu. yd. on the low cost 9’ 
single spinner body to 8.8 cu. yd. on 
the 15’ aouble spinner model. 

More information including liter- 
ature, compiete specifications and 
name of nearest distributor may be 
obtained by circling Number 16 on 
CF’s information Service card, page 
55. 


New Polyethylene Bag 

A new super-tough polyethylene 
film has been developed by Chippe- 
wa Plastics Company for its indus- 
trial bag, permitting a 40 per cent 
reduction in the gauge of the materi- 
al for the heavy-duty bag. The new 
bag is designed for shipping and 
storing ammonium nitrate fertilizer, 
peat moss, and other materials re- 
quiring a high degree of moisture 
protection. 

Presently identified as the Type 
B Chippewa Industrial bag, the new 
bag appears to have improved punc- 
ture and snag resistance aespice its 
thinner walls, company researchers 
say. It incorporates a recently-de- 
veloped seal that brings the strength 
of sealed areas virtually up the 
strength of the bag itself. 

While field tests are in progress, 
the new Type B bag is available in 
limited quantity to prospective users 
for experimental purposes. Further 
information can be secured by cir- 
cling Number 17 on CF’s Informa- 
tion Service card, page 55. 


New Automatic Baler 
A new automatic baler, Series 50- 
100 Tol-O-Matic Baler, automatical- 
ly loads sacks into paper baler bags 
or burlap shipping sacks. The ma- 
chine is readily adjustable for dif- 
ferent sizes of bags and bales. 


The manufacturer, Tol-O-Matic, 
Inc., claims increased production 
and reduced packaging costs through 
the elimination of bag damage. The 
machine is easily operated by one 
man with no lifting. Additional sav- 
ings are realized due to the fact that 
the machine shapes the filled bag so 
that it slides firmly into the ship- 
ping bag. This allows easier hand- 
ling, palletizing and storage and the 
length requirement of the shipping 
bag may be reduced. 

The machine is constructed of 
heavy steel fabrications and _ is 
pneumatically controlled. For full 
data, circle Number 18 on CF’s In- 
formation Service card, page 55. 
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ST. PAUL AMMONIA PRODUCTS, INC. PLANT 
OPERATING ABOVE DESIGN CAPACITY 


Ammonia Plant—Designed, Engineered and Constructed 
by Lummus—Feeds Natural Gas or Butane 


The St. Paul Ammonia Products, Inc. 
plant at Pine Bend, Minnesota has 
been operating continuously at rates 
above the design capacity of 200 tons 
per day of ammonia. Lummus’ policy 
of close cooperation with the client at 
every stage was followed at St. Paul 
Ammonia. Lummus’ extensive experi- 
ence in plant design and construction 
have been effectively combined with 
the experience in plant operation of 
St. Paul Ammonia’s capable staff in 
order to achieve a successful project. 

In addition to producing anhydrous 
ammonia and ammonium nitrate solu- 
tions for the fertilizer industry, St. 
Paul also produces anhydrous ammo- 
nia meeting industrial specifications. 

The Texaco Synthesis Gas Genera- 
tion Process is employed to produce 


hydrogen for ammonia synthesis. 
Natural gas direct from the pipeline 
is normally used as the raw material. 
However, during the cold Minnesota 
winters the supply of natural gas is 
subject to interruption when prefer- 
ence is given to household users. The 
plant is designed so that at these 
times butane is used as the raw ma- 
terial. 

The large compressors are gas-en- 
gine driven and use natural gas fuel 
except during the winter months, 
when propane from storage tanks is 
employed. The Lummus design fits the 
plant to the needs of the area and per- 
mits this sort of flexible operation. 

This plant utilizes a hot potassium 
carbonate system for removal of CQz2, 
which helps reduce production costs. 


Lummus acted as general contrac- 
tors for the entire project which in- 
cludes ammonia synthesis, nitric acid, 
and ammonium nitrate solutions 
units, and offsite facilities including 
utilities, tankage and product ship- 
ping. 

Lummus has experience in design 
and operation of ammonia plants uti- 
lizing natural gas, heavy fuel oil, bu- 
tane, and waste chlorine cell hydrogen. 
Capacities of Lummus built ammonia 
plants range from 60 to 300 tons per 
day. 

In the past 50 years, Lummus has 
built over 800 plants to produce petro- 
chemicals, chemicals and petroleum 
products. If your company is planning 
facilities of this kind, discuss your 
plans with Lummus. 
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American Potash Institute 

Dr. Kenneth M. Pretty, of the 
Michigan State University Soil 
Science Depart- 
ment joined the 
American Potash 
Institute as 
Canadian direc- 
tor September 1, 
Dr. H. B. Mann, 
president of the 
Potash Institute, 
has announced. 

A highly train- 
ed specialist in soil nutrition prob- 
lems, Dr. Pretty will serve all Ca- 
nadian provinces—from Nova Sco- 
tia in the east to British Columbia 
in the west—administering the In- 
stitute’s various services to the of- 
ficial agricultural advisors and fer- 
tilizer representatives of Canada. 
His offices will be in Burlington, On- 
tario. 

Dr. Pretty will be going home, in 
a sense, for he is a native of On- 
tario, Canada. 


Pretty 


IMC 


International Minerals & Chemi- 
cal Corporation has appoined Rich- 
ard L. Chambless a marketing staff 
assistant in its Plant Food division, 
John D. Zigler, division general 
manager, announced. 

Formerly a Plant Food division 
sales representative in Tupelo, Mis- 
sissippi, Mr. Chambless will assist 
in preparing field sales programs, 
specializing in Rainbow, IMC’s pre- 
mium fertilizer. 

Mr. Chambless joined IMC in 
1957, after graduating from Missis- 
sippi State University where he ma- 
jored in agronomy and agricultural 
economics. 


Consolidated Mining 


A. Wilkinson, Manager of the 
Chemical and Fertilizer Sales divi- 
sion of The Consolidated Mining 
and Smelting Company of Canada 
Limited, announces the appointment 
of A. V. Marcolin as an assistant 
manager of the division. Mr. Mar- 
colin, who was transferred to the 
sales division in 1958 from the Com- 
pany’s operations in Trail, B.C., will 
be primarily responsible for off- 
shore export sales. 


Tull 
Carl P. Smith, former advertising 
manager for J. M. Tull Metal & 
Supply Co., nitrogen solution sys- 
tems suppliers, has become assistant 
branch manager of their Jackson- 
ville, Fla. office. Foster L. Spain 
succeeds him as advertising man- 
ager, located at the firm’s general 

offices in Atlanta, Ga. 
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Nitrogen Division 

Appointments of Rein U. Mesdag 
and Dr. E. Peter Griffin as district 
agronomists for Allied Chemical’s 
Nitrogen Division were announced 
by M. E. Hunter, vice president in 
charge of sales for the division. 

They will assist Midwestern cus- 
tomers, farmers and _ universities 
with their soil problems and studies. 

Mr. Mesdag, who succeeds Dr. 
Harvey J. Stangel in the Omaha, 
Neb. area, will service 11 Midwest- 
ern states from his headquarters in 
Omaha. Dr. Stangel is now chief 
agronomist for Nitrogen Division. 

Dr. Griffin, who succeeds Dale 
Friday, will reside in Westerville, 
Ohio and cover the remaining 
eastern half of the Midwest. 


Calspray 
The appointment of Francis R. 
Uttermohlen as a California Spray- 
Chemical Corporation district agron- 
omist in the Southwest has been re- 
cently announced jointly by Dr. 
Lemac Hopkins, district manager in 
the Southwest and Dr. M. H. Mc- 
Vickar, chief agronomist of Califor- 
nia Spray-Chemical Corporation. 
Mr. Uttermohlen joined the com- 
pany on December 1, 1955. He will 
be working out of the Phoenix, 

Arizona District Office. 


Farmers Union 
C. K. Harmison has been named 
director of the feed and fertilizer 
division of the Farmers Union Cen- 
tral Exchange, succeeding Frank 
Calvin, who has retired. 


Velsicol 

Bernard H. Lorant, recently 
named as assistant to the president 
of Velsicol Chemical Corporation, 
has been assigned full responsibility 
for the company’s over-all research 
and development activities. The 
company pointed out that Mr. Lo- 
rant will also continue in charge 
of the lgeal and patent functions. 


North Florida AES 

Willis H. Chapman has been ap- 
pointed agrononist in charge of the 
North Florida Experiment Station. 

Dr. J. R. Beckenbach, director of 
the Florida Agricultural Experiment 
Stations says Mr. Chapman is as- 
suming the position vacated by W. 
C. Rhoades, who recently requested 
relief from administrative duties. 


U of Missouri 


George E. Smith, a faculty mem- 
ber of the University of Missouri 
College of Agri- 
} culture, has been 
named chairman 
of the College’s 
Department of 
Soils, effective 
September 1, 
John H. Long- 
well, dean of the 
‘ College, has an- 

Smith nounced. 

Dr. Smith replaces W. A. Albrecht, 
who has been department chairman 
since 1938, has reached mandatory 
retirement age and was made pro- 
fessor emeritus of soils at the Uni- 
versity’s June commencement. 


Price 


W. H. Price, general manager of 
Swift & Company’s Agricultural 
Chemical Division and a member of 
National Plant Food Institute’s Mid- 
west regional advisory committee, 
has been appointed to the Illinois 
Feed and Fertilizer Laws Commis- 
sion by Governor William H. Strat- 
ton. The commission was set up by 
the Illinois legislature this year to 
study the state’s feed and fertilizer 
laws and make recommendations 
for new legislation or for more ef- 
fective enforcement of existing laws. 


Northwest Coop 


William Jones has succeeded A. H. 
Roffers as manager of Northwest 
Co-op Mills in St. Paul, Minn. Mr. 
Jones has run the inter-regional co- 
op’s fertilizer operations the past 
three years. 


Kansas Extension 


The first two appointments in 
agronomy extension work at Kansas 
State University were made last 
month by reassignment of two staff 
members, it was announced by Har- 
old E. Jones, director of extension, 
and R. V. Olson, head of the agron- 
omy department. Robert Bohannon 
will be responsible for soil fertility 
and soil testing in extension, and 
will head the soil testing laboratory 
and research for the experiment sta- 
tion. Howard Wilkins will work in 
the area of crop improvement and 
crop performance tests, along with 
other duties. 
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V-C 


Virginia-Carolina Chemical Cor- 
poration has added a second agron- 
omist to its home 
office staff. 

Paul Blizzard, 
formerly a V-C 
fertilizer sales- 
man out of 
Greensboro, N. 

C., will assist the 

company’s head 

agronomist, My- a 

ron Keim. Mr. Blizzard 
Blizzard recently completed require- 
ments for a master’s degree in agri- 
culture at North Carolina State Col- 
lege. 


Smith- Douglass 


R. J. (Dick) Fosdick has been 
named assistant sales manager for 
mixed fertilizers in the Southwest, 
Smith-Douglass fertilizer sales man- 
ager P. T. Smith announced this 
week. Fosdick, who has managed a 
sales territory in Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa, has transferred to Texas City, 
Texas, where he will assist South- 
western sales manager J. H. Lanier. 

Mr. Fosdick joined Smith-Doug- 
lass in 1952. 


H. J. Baker & Bro. 


Franklin Wheeler has joined the 

New York office of H. J. Baker & 

Bro., chemical 

importers and 

exporters, to as- 

sist in the devel- 

opment of new 

markets and 

— general product 
promotion. 

Prior to join- 

ing H. J. Baker 

Wheeler & Bro., he was 

for three years sales manager for 

Allied Chemical International Corp. 

Mr. Wheeler spent three years 

with Wells Fargo of Cuba, and six 

years in the specialty division of 

American Agricultural Chemical Co. 


Consumers Coop 


Howard Cowden, president and 
general manager of Consumers Co- 
operative Association since it was 
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organized 30 years ago, has stepped 
down as manager. 

Bruce McCully, CCA’s first as- 
sistant general manager since 1954, 
will succeed him. Mr. Cowden will 
continue as president of the regional 
farm supply co-op and as CCA’s 
chief administrative officer. In the 
latter job, he will give his attention 
to long-range planning, civic affairs, 
and several national and world or- 
ganizations. He is 66. 


Raymond Bag 


D. F. Wicks, general sales man- 
ager of Raymond Bag Corporation, 


Roberts Bacon 


Middletown, Ohio, a division of Al- 
bemarle Paper Manufacturing Com- 
pany, announced the following 
changes in Raymond’s sales organi- 
zation: 

R. G. Roberts, Jr. has been ap- 
pointed to the newly created posi- 


aml ,. 


Stevens Greene 


tion of assistant sales manager. He 
was formerly connected with the 
Chicago sales office, and will now be 
located in Middletown. 

T. H. Bacon, formerly eastern dis- 
trict sales manager, has been named 
eastern regional sales manager. He 
will continue to be located in New 
York City. 

The newly appointed western re- 
gional sales manager is R. J. Stev- 
ens, who was formerly midwestern 
district sales manager. He will con- 
tinue to be located in Chicago. 

J. M. Greene of Raymond’s Louis- 
ville office has been appointed cen- 
tral district sales manager. 


USDA 

K. D. Jacob, former chief of Ferti- 
lizer Investigations Research Branch, 
has been appoint- 
ed to serve as 
special assistant 
to Cecil H. Wad- 
leigh, director of 
Soil and Water 
Conservation Re- 
search Service. 
His extensive 
experience in 
fertilizer tech- 
nology research and diagnosis of 
research problems qualifies him 
uniquely to provide technical, scien- 
tific and administrative advice to 
the director and his staff in planning 
new research and analyzing accum- 
ulated fertilizer technology research 
data. 

William L. Hill, former head of 
the Fertilizer Materials Section, suc- 
ceeds Dr. Jacob as chief of the Fer- 
tilizer Investigations Research 
Branch. Mr. Hill has been engaged 
in a comprehensive program of re- 
search concerned with improving the 
nature of economic fertilizer materi- 
als. 


aes 


Jacob 


U. S. Borax 

Dean R. Gidney has resigned from 
the United States Borax & Chemical 
Corporation, according to an an- 
nouncement by James M. Gerstley, 
president. 

Mr. Gidney’s resignation followed 
the realignment recently announced 
by the company in which the di- 
vision system was abandoned in fav- 
or of five functional departments. 
(See Changes, page 61.) 

In expressing regret at the loss 
of Gidney’s valuable services, Mr. 
Gerstley said the change in the man- 
agement structure provided for only 
one top echelon sales and market- 
ing position. Appointed to this post 
was J. F. Corkill, who had joined 
the company some years earlier 
than Mr. Gidney. 

Nicholas J. Kockler has_ been 
named corporate director of US Bo- 
rax & Chemical public relations. 
Phillip T. Maddex has been named 
chief engineer, with Arthur J. Wein- 
ig, Jr., as assistant chief engineer. 
Dr. Robert F. Rollsten has joined 
US Borax Research Corp as a re- 
search chemist, and Edward D. 
Wurster has been appointed to the 
same staff's agricultural research 
and development department. 

Appointment of Dr. Siegfried 
Muessig as chief geologist for US 
Borax is announced by Mr. Gerstley. 
Dr. Muessig joins U. S. Borax from 
the mineral deposits branch of U. S. 
Geological Survey. 
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... the core where ground phosphate rock and phosphoric acid meet 
to make Trebo-Phos*, the triple superphosphate with controlled 
porosity for proper ammoniation. American Cyanamid Company, 
Agricultural Division, New York 20, New York. *Trebo-Phos is 
American Cyanamid Company’s trademark for its triple super- 
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inpustry CHANGES 


U. S. Borax 

In a move to meet the require- 
ments of its growing business, the 
United States Borax & Chemical 
Corporation has announced plans 
for a realignment of its management 
structure. 

Key feature of the program is 
the establishment of five functional 
departments to take maximum ad- 
vantage of the specialized abilities 
of key personnel. The new function- 
al structure replaces a divisional 
organization based on product lines, 
said James M. Gerstley, president. 


Gerstley Reimer 
The new corporate structure in- 
cludes five vice presidents who will 
serve under Hugo Riemer, executive 
vice president. They are J. F. Cor- 
kill, former vice president and gen- 
eral manager of the Pacific Coast 
Borax Division, who will be in 


is 

Edgar Corkill 
charge of industrial and agricultural 
marketing; R. T. Edgar, former vice 
president for production in the Paci- 
fic Coast Borax Division, who will 
be in charge of production of all 
company products; D. V. Parker, 


' 


ll 


Steel 

who will continue in charge of 20 
Mule Team Products marketing; R. 
F. Steel, former vice president in 
charge of finance and administra- 
tion, who will become treasurer and 
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head the administrative department; 
and Dr. D. S. Taylor, former vice 
president and general manager of 
the U. S. Borax Research Corp., who 
will head the technical department. 
W. A. Ackerman will continue as 
secretary of the corporation. 


Smith-Douglass Merger 

Smith-Douglass Company, Inc., 
announced Sept. 15 that its merger 
with Smith Agricultural Chemical 
Company was consummated and be- 
came effective on September 15. As 
the surviving corporation, Smith- 
Douglass acquires additional oper- 
ating plants at Columbus and Carey, 
Ohio; Saginaw and Holland, Michi- 
gan; and Indianapolis, Indiana. 

W. F. Farley, formerly president 
of Smith Agricultural Chemical 
Company, has become assistant to 
J. H. Culpepper, vice president of 
the fertilizer division of Smith- 
Douglass Company. 

Smith-Douglass maintains home 
offices in Norfolk, Virginina, while 
Smith Agricultural Chemical Com- 
pany has been headquartered in Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. 

Smith-Douglass operates fertilizer 
manufacturing plants in Albert Lea 
Minnesota; Streator, Illinois; Wil- 
mington and Kinston, North Caro- 
lina; Danville and Norfolk, Virginia; 
and Texas City, Texas. It mines 
phosphate rock at Plant City, Flor- 
ida, and produces phosphorus feed 
supplements at both Plant City and 
Texas City. Natural organic nitro- 
gen is produced in Granite City, Illi- 
nois, and a second Norfolk, Virginia 
plant. At Houston, Texas, the com- 
pany has an anhydrous ammonia fa- 
cility. Phosphoric and sulfuric acid 
and potassium silicofluoride are 
produced at Streator, Illinois, Nor- 
folk, Virginia, and Texas City, Tex- 
as. 

Barnard & Leas 

Barnard & Leas Mfg. Co., Inc. of 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa, U.S.A. have 
just announc ! the appointment of 
Euram S.A., 10 Place de la Gare, 
Lausanne, Switzerland, as their ex- 
clusive sales representatives for 
Western Europe. Euram S.A. will 
be responsible for the sale of the 
liquid fertilizer processing equip- 
ment manufactured by the chemical 
plants division of Barnard & Leas 
and other items. Mr. Pierre Guber- 
an, Director of the newly formed 
company, Euram S.A., has just com- 
pleted an extended visit at the Bar- 


nard & Leas factory in Cedar Rap- 
ids, Iowa. 


Spencer Announces Changes 

Changes in top production and 
sales management within its Agri- 
cultural Chemicals division have 
been announced by Spencer Chemi- 
cal Company. They follow the re- 
cent election of new Spencer of- 
ficers which saw John C. Denton, 
formerly Vice-President — Agricul- 
tural Chemicals, become company 
president. 

The changes, as announced by 
Byron M. Kern, new vice-president 
—Agricultural Chemicals, are as fol- 
lows: 

Jack E. Straub, formerly assistant 
to the vice-president, becomes gen- 


Best White 
eral manager of production; S. Ray 
White, formerly sales manager, be- 
comes general sales manager. 

Francis E. Best, formerly North 
Central district sales manager (Chi- 
cago) moves to Kansas City to be- 
come sales man- 
ager; W. Dave 
Van Aken, form- 
erly Midwest 
District sales 
manager (Kans- 
as City), moves 
to Chicago to be- 
come North Cen- 
tral district man- : 
ager; Ralph Wil- Straub 
lits, formerly Minnesota Sales Rep- 
resentative, moves to Kansas City to 
become Midwest District Manager. 

Kenneth A. Keith, formerly man- 
ager of Agricultural Market Re- 
search, who died Sept. 9, was to be- 
come manager for a new district 
sales office being established at Om- 
aha, Nebraska. 

Messrs. Straub, White, Best and 
Willits will be located in Spencer’s 
General Office in the Dwight Build- 
ing, Kansas City, Missouri. 


Davidson-Kennedy 
Davidson-Kennedy Associates 
Company have announced through 
M. Rex Wingard, vice-president, 
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that Horrall Harrington has been 
appointed manager of commercia! 
development. 

In his new duties Mr. Harrington 
will handle sales of complete chemi- 
cal and general purpose process faci- 
lities as well as investigation and 
coordination of industrial develop- 
ment and lease-back arrangements. 

Mr. Harrington joins D-K-A from 
Miller-Davis Company, where he 
was Director of Special Sales. He 
has had many years of previous 
engineering and business experience 
with Blaw-Knox Company and H. 
K. Ferguson Company. 





Chase Bag Moves 
‘Executive Offices 


The Chase Bag Company moved 
its executive offices on October 1 to 
the recently completed 22-story of- 
fice building at 355 Lexington Ave- 
nue in New York. Chase Bag will 
occupy the entire 13th floor and half 
of the 12th. 

F. H. Ludington, president of 
Chase, announced that the new of- 
fices will provide added space to 
handle the increased packaging re- 
quirements of Chase customers. The 
firm maintains 14 plants and 32 
sales offices throughout the coun- 
try. 


Summers Acquires 
Chemgro, Inc. 


James E. Totman, President of 
Summers Fertilizer Company, Inc. 
has announced acquisition of Chem- 
gro, Inc., Fergus Falls, Minnesota. 
The purchase involved the plant, 
equipment, inventory and_ trade 
mark. The operation will be under 
the general direction of W. A. Stolt, 
Summers’ general manager of ope- 
rations in the Dakotas. It will be 
designated as Chemgro Division of 
the Summers Fertilizer Company, 
Inc., Baltimore, Maryland and sup- 
plement the operations of Summers’ 
plants at Sioux Falls, South Dakota 
and Grand Forks, North Dakota. 

Chemgro was organized in 1955 
with Messrs. B. F. Wolford as pres- 
ident & general manager and G. R. 
Lancaster, treasurer. The present 
management will become affiliated 
with Summers as co-managers of 
the local operation. 

Chemgro manufactures double 
strength and complex fertilizers. 
Its equipment consists of the latest 
design, built around a T.V.A. Con- 
tinuous Ammoniating unit, with an 
annual capacity of 15,000 tons. 
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IMC Buys Plant 
In Oklahoma 


The plant food division of Inter- 
national Minerals & Chemical Cor- 
poration has purchased a fertilizer 
plant in Bartlesville, Oklahoma, ex- 
tending its operations into Kansas, 
and improving its service in Okla- 
homa and northern Arkansas. 

John D. Zigler, division general 
manager, said modernization of 
buildings and machinery, and addi- 
tion of new equipment will make 
the plant a leading producer of mix- 
ed fertilizers in the southwest. It 
will specialize in production of 
Rainbow, IMC’s premium plant 
food. The plant was formerly ope- 
rated by Moneka Farm Stores, Inc., 
and has been inactive during the 
past year. 

Sales from Bartlesville to western 
sections of Oklahoma and Kansas 
will be handled through the Plant 
Food division district sales office in 
Ft. Worth, Texas. Eastern Okla- 
homa, eastern Kansas, and northern 
Arkansas are assigned to the Divi- 
sion’s district sales office in Texar- 
kana, Arkansas. 


Chemical Packaging 
St. Regis Subsidiary 


St. Regis Paper Company an- 
nounces that Chemical Packaging 
Corporation, which it recently ac- 
quired through an exchange of 
stock, will be operated as a sub- 
sidiary specializing in the sale of 
multiwall bags and _ packaging 
equipment to the fertilizer industry 
east of the Mississippi River. 

Richard Heard, president, of 
Chemical Packaging Corporation, 
will continue in that capacity, which 
will assure continuity of operations 
while assisting in the smooth merger 
of the packaging group into St. 
Regis. In this regard, Mr. Heard will 
work directly with Bernard W. 
Recknagel, vice president and gen- 
eral manager of the St. Regis Flex- 
ible Packaging Products sales divi- 
sion, 

Donald F. Stewart, vice president 
and treasurer of Chemical Packag- 
ing Corporation, will continue his 
present responsibilities including fi- 
nancial and accounting affairs for 
the corporation. 

The Savannah, 
Louisville, Kentucky, plants of 
Chemical Packaging Corporation 
will become a part of the St. Regis 
Eastern Bag Plant group. 

Sales of Chemical Packaging Cor- 
poration will be under the overall 


Georgia, and 


direction of Charles A. Woodcock, 
director of Eastern operations, Flex- 
ible Packaging Products sales divi- 
sion. William S. Doolan, sales man- 
ager of Chemical Packaging Cor- 
poration, will work directly with 
Mr. Woodcock to maintain the spe- 
cialized attention given to fertilizer 
bag customers and coordinate with 
regional offices of the Eastern area 
sales group of the Flexible Packag- 
ing Products sales division. 


Consumers Cooperative 
Buys Farmers Chemical 

The Consumers Cooperative As- 
sociation of Kansas City, Mo., has 
bought a controlling interest in the 
plant of the Farmers Chemical Com- 
pany from the Missouri Farmers As- 
sociation for about a million dol- 
lars. 

The plant is located on a 35-acre 
tract six miles west of Joplin, Mo., 
and makes ammonium phosphate 
fertilizer. 

Before the sale the M.F.A. owned 
60 per cent of the plant and consum- 
ers owned 40 per cent. Under the 
new arrangement Consumers owns 
75 per cent and M.F.A. 25 per cent. 


Du Pont Consolidates 
Marketing Effort 

Sales of Du Pont agricultural and 
industrial products made by the 
company’s Industrial and Biochemi- 
cals department will be consolidated 
under two new groups to strengthen 
marketing efforts and provide bet- 
ter service to customers. 

The Industrial Chemicals division 
will be responsible for the sale of 
all industrial chemicals formerly 
handled by the Grasselli Chemicals 
and Polychemicals departments. The 
Biochemicals division will be re- 
sponsible for all agricultural prod- 
ucts formerly handled by these de- 
partments as well as sales of anti- 
freezes. 

Thomas H. McCormack, has been 
appointed general director of sales 
for the department. John H. Daught- 
ridge has become director of sales 
of the Industrial Chemicals Division 
and William B. M. Tracy, Jr., is as- 
sistant director. 


Union Special Makes 
Sales Office Changes 


Union Special Machine Company, 
Chicago, announces sales and serv- 
ice coverage direct from Chicago 
will be extended throughout Illinois, 
Indiana, Ohio, Michigan, the north- 
ern half of Kentucky, and the south- 
western half of West Virginia. 

John F. Lux, headquartering at 
Detroit, will cover the State of 
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Speed handling, 
reduce pile set 


with Du Pont URAMON 
Ammonia Liquors 


You can keep production fast-moving and your 
fertilizer free-flowing with the added condition- 
ing benefits of Du Pont “Uramon’”’ Ammonia 
Liquors. 

UAL helps to prevent the cementing, pile- 


setting action that often results from some other 
nitrogen formulations. As mixtures ammoniated 
with UAL cool, residual moisture combines with 
the compounds formed—leaving a dry mix re- 
markably free of excessive caking, segregation 
and dusting. Result—your UAL goods suffer 
less pile set, seldom require blasting and can be 
moved readily by the payloader. 

In addition, Du Pont ‘‘Uramon’”’ Ammonia 
Liquors are non-corrosive, can be used in ordi- 
nary steel equipment. Secondary set and caking 
in the bags are also minimized because the urea 
from UAL is non-reactive with other fertilizer 
ingredients. And UAL mixtures are highly drill- 
able. 

After application, the extra fertilizing bene- 


fits of UAL begin. UAL provides nitrogen in 
both the urea and ammonium form—nitrogen 
that becomes available at a rate closely parallel- 
ing plant requirements. Nitrogen from Du Pont 
UAL is also leach-resistant; remains in the root 
zone long after other forms have been exhausted. 

Du Pont UAL is available in five forms, in- 
cluding UAL-37 for even more gradual nitrogen 
release, and UAL-S with the added conditioning 
effects of ammonium sulfate. For information 
on which type is best suited to your needs, write 
Du Pont. 


E. |. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO. (INC.) 
Industrial and Biochemicals Dept. 
WILMINGTON 98, DELAWARE 


Chicago 30, Illinois... . 
Philadelphia 3, Penna 


_.7250 N. Cicero Avenue 
1616 Walnut Street 


Du Pont of Canada Limited 
P.O. Box 660, Montreal, P. Q., Canada 


POND URAMON 


REG. U. S, PAT. OFF 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 


October, 1959 


AMMONIA LIQUORS 


THROUGH CHEMISTRY 
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Michigan with the exception of the 
Upper Peninsula; Ray E. Hinton at 
Cincinnati will continue as repre- 
sentative covering the central Ohio 
territory; the northern half of Ken- 
tucky and the lower two-thirds of 
the state of Indiana will continue to 
be handled by Barney L. Rogers sta- 
tioned at Louisville. W. Dale Speer 
who has represented Union Special 
in northern Ohio is being transfer- 
red to Pittsburgh. Announcement of 
a replacement for Mr. Speer will be 
made shortly. 

In order to give adequate sup- 
port to the expanded Chicago Dis- 
trict, Fred L. Koehler has been 
named assistant manager to Orville 
Ullrick. 

Richard H. Marsh is being trans- 
ferred from Pittsburgh to Chicago 
to succeed Mr. Koehler in that ter- 
ritory. To further augment the Chi- 
cago District staff, E. A. Schlect has 
been named Office Manager for Mr. 
Ulirick. 

The Philadelphia district territory 
has been extended to the Pennsyl- 
vania-Ohio line and dipping south 
to include the northern third of 
West Virginia and in New York 
will include a few counties in the 
extreme western end of the state. 
This is the territory formerly cover- 
ed by Richard Marsh and which will 
now be handled by W. Dale Speer 
for the Philadelphia office. 

The Atlanta district territory has 
been expanded to include all of the 
state of Tennessee and the southern 
half of the state of Kentucky. The 
territories covered by William J. 
Brauch, headquartering at Nash- 
ville, Tennessee, and Horace E. Clin- 
ard, Knoxville, Tennessee remain 
unchanged and will now be served 
direct from the Atlanta district of- 
fice. 

Edward E. Smith who has been 
serving as a junior representative 
has been appointed to a full repre- 
sentative and is stationed at E] Paso, 
Texas where he will cover New 
Mexico and counties in West Texas 
from the border to mid-way up the 
Panhandle. 

In Canada, Clyde F. Amey has 
been named district manager to 
handle the company’s Canadian busi- 
ness and will continue to headquar- 
ter at Montreal. Sam J. Storey who 
has been the Canadian district man- 
ager has been named to a supervis- 
ory position at Toronto. 

Replacing Clyde Amey in the sales 
territory which he formerly served 
will be Arthur Groleau. 
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MEETING BRIEFS 


Phosphate-Soil 
Reaction Symposium 


The Tennessee Valley Authority 
and the Southern Regional Sou Re- 
search Committee (Fertilizer Evalu- 
ation Work Group) will sponsor 
jointly a symposium on the chemis- 
try of phosphate-soil reactions at the 
TVA Fertilizer-Munitions Develop- 
ment Center, Muscle Shoals, Ala- 
bama, January 27-29. The sympos- 
ium will occupy the morning ses- 
sions on the first two days. The final 
session on Friday morning, January 
29, includes reviews of cooperative 
work with states, with emphasis on 
fertilizer salt effects on germination 
and growth and on _ studies’. with 
fused potassium phosphates. After- 
noon sessions on January 27 and 28 
will be devoted to planning, involv- 
ing only the sponsoring groups and 
cooperating states. Tours of TVA’s 
fertilizer-munitions research facili- 
ties will be available for all in at- 
tendance. 

Speakers for the phosphorus sym- 
posium will include Drs. P. R. Stout, 
University of California; M. L. Jack- 
son, University of Wisconsin; N. T. 
Coleman, N. C. State College; Ster- 
ling Olsen, A.R.S., Colorado State 
University; M. Peech, Cornell Uni- 
versity; M. Fried, A.R.S., Beltsville, 
Md.; and TVA researchers. 

Soil scientists and commercial rep- 
resentatives interested in technical 
research in these fields are invited 
to attend. For information on ho- 
tels, program, etc., contact George 
Stanford, Chemical Engineering 
Building, TVA, Wilson Dam, Ala- 
bama. 


Midwest Meeting 
February 11-12 


The annual Midwest Agronomists- 
Industry meeting is scheduled to be 
at the Edgewater Beach Motel, Chi- 
cago, February 11-12. 


Georgia P. F. E. S. Theme 
“Our Farmer Customers”’ 


The Georgia Plant Food Educa- 
tional Society will meet in Athens 
at the U. of Georgia Continuing Ed- 
ucational Center January 14-15. The 
program theme is “Our farmer cus- 
tomers—today and tomorrow.” If 
accommodations can be found, wives 
will be invited—but for the time 
being this is not possible. Reserva- 
tions at the Center should be made 


before long to be sure you get to 
stay at this fabulous place. 


S. C. Society 
November 9 

The South Carolina Plant Food 
Educational Society will hold its an- 
nual meeting November 9 at the 
Clemson House. A. B. Everett, sec- 
retary-treasurer can be reached at 
615 Saluda Ave., Columbia, S. C. 


Yakima Conventioneers to 
Tour Calspray and Phillips 

The annual convention of the Pa- 
cific Northwest Plant Food Associa- 
tion, meeting in Yakima October 14- 
16 will include in their agenda a 
bus trip to Kennewick to see the 
Phillips and Calspray plants there. 
The program had not been released 
as we went to press—but this group 
is noted for its constructive sessions, 
as well as good times between. 


Bankers to Study 
Fertilizer Industry 

Northern California bankers and 
professional farm managers are at- 
tending a one-day tour of the Cali- 
fornia fertilizer industry and will be 
briefed on the key processes in the 
production of Nitrogen, Phosphate 
and Potash fertilizers on Wednesday, 
October 7, according to Dr. Richard 
B. Bahme, Western Regional Direct- 
or of the National Plant Food Insti- 
tute which is sponsoring the tour 
and school in cooperation with the 
University of California. 


Minnesota Meeting 
Sets Things Straight 

When the summer nitrogen con- 
ference was held on the St. Paul 
Campus of the University of Minne- 
sota, J. M. McGregor, soils scientist, 
set the record straight on the uses 
of N. Liquid ammonia, ammonium 
nitrate, urea and other forms are 
equally effective when properly ap- 
plied, he told the delegates. He also 
said that Iowa tests show that when 
corn is raised on land that produced 
alfalfa the year before, the alfalfa 
supplies the corn production equiv- 
alent of about 25 pounds of N per 
acre. 

And A. C. Caldwell, another U. of 
Minnesota soils man emphasized that 
N pays well, but pays best when 
used with other plant nutrients. 
Have soil tested first—then put on 
what the test shows, he said. 
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Fertilizer, Seed Clinics 
Set for Illinois 

A series of Seed and Fertilizer 
Clinics has been slated for eight Il- 
linois cities in October and No- 
vember, it was announced by Dr. 
Samuel R. Aldrich, professor in soil 
extension of the University of Illi- 
nois. 

Fertilizer companies doing busi- 
ness in Illinois are invited to send 
their agronomists, area salesmen and 
local dealers to the meetings. The 
clinics are sponsored jointly by the 
Illinois Seed Dealers Association, the 
National Plant Food Institute, the 
Illinois Fertilizer Industry Commit- 
tee and the University. 

Dates and locations of the clinics 
are: Oct. 12—Urbana—Golf & Coun- 
try Club; Oct. 19—Springfield—State 
Fair Grounds, I]. Building & Clara’s 
Restaurant; Oct. 21—Effingham— 
Country Club; Oct. 22—Benton-- 
Country Club; Nov. 3—Macomb— 
West Student Prince Restaurant; 
Nov. 4—Kewanee—Hotel Kewanee; 
Nov. 5—Rockford (Location to be 
announced); and Nov. 6—Joliet— 
Louis Joliet Hotel. 

The Urbana clinic will run from 
10 a.m. to 3:30 p.m. The Springfield 
and Effingham meetings will be 
timed from 3 p.m. to 9 p.m.; and 
the Benton, Macomb, Kewanee and 
Rockford clinics from 2:30 p.m. to 9 
p.m. The Joliet clinic is scheduled 
from 9 a.m. to 4 p.m. 

The program for the various clin- 
ics is designed to provide informa- 
tion on the newest developments in 
plant food use, fall fertilizer appli- 
cation and other timely subjects. 
Among speakers will be Dr. Aldrich 
and Prof. W. O. Scott, extension spe- 
cialist in crops. 


Minnesota Launches 
Soil Testing Campaign 

“Minnesota’s Fall Soil Sample 
Roundup’”—a campaign to promote 
fall soil testing—was launched in 
the state in early September. 

University of Minnesota soils 
men, county agents, the fertilizer 
industry and farmers themselves are 
cooperating to make the campaign a 
success. 

According to Lowell Hanson, Uni- 
versity extension soils specialist, the 
campaign has two main purposes: 
first, to get more farmers to have 
their soil tested, and, second, to 
get more test samples taken in the 
fall. 

The Farmer magazine, St. Paul, 
will donate a trophy to be presented 
to the county with the best fall soil 
testing record. 


October, 1959 


Texas Soil 
Fertility Program 

An intensified soil fertility pro- 
gram to be launched this fall and 
patterned after the highly-success- 
ful effort in Georgia, were announc- 
ed by Dr. John E. Hutchinson, di- 
rector of the Agricultural Extension 
Service, Texas A & M. 

Some 12 counties in Northeast 
Texas, the Gulf Coast, and the 
South High Plains will be enrolled 
in the program. 

Considerable financial, material, 
and personnel aid will be provided 
by the National Plant Food Institute 


and the American Potash Institute 
will add further support. 


NPFI Helps On 
Arizona Brochure 


“Arizona Farmers Profit from 
Fertilizer,” a new brochure pub- 
lished by the Arizona Bankers As- 
sociation in cooperation with the 
University of Arizona is now off the 
press, according to Dr. Richard B. 
Bahme, Western regional director of 
the National Plant Food Institute, 
who worked closely with these 
groups in preparing the 20-page 
booklet. 


Vila) SELF-PRIMING 
CENTRIFUGAL PUMPS FOR 

LIQUID 
FERTILIZ 


© Low Cost 

© Light Weight 

® Greater 
Volume 


FLOMAX 8, All-lron Self-Priming pump mounted on this 
Farm Crop Foods Inc., tank truck supplies plenty of volume 
and the correct pressure for field spraying. FLOMAX pumps 
from 5,800 to 15,900 GPH are also used for bulk transfer, 
for unloading tank cars and for general purpose pumping. 


MP Pumps—the FLOMAX SELF-PRIMING CEN- 
TRIFUGALS—Engine Driven (or belt or electric motor 
drive) are now the standard for pumping Liquid Fertilizer. 
The Open Adaptor: Liquid being pumped can never touch 
the engine shaft or bearing or get into the engine itself. 
The greaseless Seal: covered by fluid at all times. Never 


needs lubrication. 


Continuous, uninterrupted operation is absolutely im- 
portant. You must not have interruption of pumping during 
the handling or application of liquid fertilizer. You have 
continuous performance operation with the MP FLOMAX 


series. 


All-Iron 





FLOMAX 5.... 
FLOMAX 6&.... 


5,800 GPH 
8,400 GPH 


for FLOMAX 10....11,100 GPH 


Liquid Fertilizer 


FLOMAX 15....15,900 GPH 


Send NOW for complete information 
MARINE PRODUCTS CO. 


592 LYCASTE AVE. . 


DETROIT 14, MICH. 





The International Scene 





BRAZIL 


Large Fertilizer Imports 


Brazil’s expansion of agricultural 
production and its shortage of phos- 
phorus and calcium call for large 
imports of chemical fertilizers. For- 
eign purchases totalled 548 thousand 
tons in 1957, valued at over US$32 
million—Rio de Janeiro. 


CANADA 


English-Dutch Expansion 


English-Dutch fertilizer interests 
with world-wide operations are con- 
tinuing their expansion in Canada. 

Fisons Ltd., England, and Albatros 
Superfosfaatfabrieken, N.V., Hol- 
land, who already own International 
Fertilizers Ltd. (with plants at Saint 
John, N.B. and Wolf’s Cove, Que.) 
have now acquired Hy-Trous Co. of 
Canada, a family-owned, Cornwall, 
Ont., fertilizer maker. 

A new company, Hy-Trous Co. of 
Canada 1959 Ltd., has been formed 
to take over the business. 


CUBA 
Castro Seeks Fertilizer Plant 


According to the chief of his 
Agrarian Reform Institute, Castro 
is feeling out a group of American 
investors with the idea of getting 
them to build a fertilizer plant in 
Cuba. Said chief hastened to ex- 
plain to the Americans that the re- 
cent expropriation of US-owned sug- 
ar fields was still being “negotiated” 
and that people with plants there 
need not worry about them. The 
new laws forbid foreigners to own 
land for agricultural purposes. 


DENMARK 
Potash Deposits Worked 


Exploration of potash deposits dis- 
covered 10 years ago in North Jut- 
land, Denmark, during oil prospect- 
ing, has begun. If the findings are 
promising preparations for mining 
are expected to be made. Denmark 
imports about 300,000 metric tons 
of potash fertilizers annually from 
European sources. Exploitation of 
domestic potash deposits would not 
only eliminate the need for such im- 
ports but would provide employ- 
ment in a distressed labor area. 
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ENGLAND 


Fisons Acquires Liquinure 


Fisons has reached the final stage 
in negotiations to acquire the world 
rights to the registered trade mark 
Liquinure and Liquinure formula- 
tions, from Dr. L. Blass, and in addi- 
tion its manufacture and distribu- 
tion from Ulvir. This change will 
become effective from October 1, 
1959, when a new subsidiary com- 
pany. Liquinure Sales, will continue 
unaltered the Liquinure business at 
the same address. 


KOREA 


Eliminates Japan as Source 


The Government has _ instructed 
Ambassador to the United States 
You Chan Yang to negotiate with 
U.S. aid authorities in Washington 
for an arrangement under which 
Korea can refuse to buy $2,950,000 
worth of urea fertilizer from Japan. 

Japan entered the lowest bids for 
supply of the fertilizer in a recent 
bidding under the ICA program. 


SOUTH AFRICA 


Notes Unbalanced Position 


The recent opening of the £2%m. 
plant of Fisons (Pty.) at Sasolburg, 
in the Orange Free State, highlight- 
ed South Africa’s unbalanced ferti- 
lizer position, namely the insuffi- 
cient supply of nitrogenous and po- 
tassic fertilisers as compared with 
the production of superphosphate. 

Production of fertilizer materials 
in 1958 is estimated to have included 
110,000 short tons of phosphate rock, 
750,000 tons of superphosphates, and 
64,500 tons of ammonium sulfate. 
Superphosphate has been produced 
by two plants, but the third is sched- 
uled to start operating in 1959. The 
urea plant under construction at 
Moderfontein is expected to be com- 
pleted in 1960. 


THAILAND 


Wants Fertilizer Plants 


Fertilizer industry executives in 
the U. S. are being invited by the 
government of Thailand to investi- 
gate the possibility of establishing 
chemical fertilizer plants in Thailand 
under a newly developed program 


designed to encourage foreign in- 
vestors, according to Thailand’s for- 
eign minister, Thanat Khoman, who 
visited West Coast cities in mid- 
September for a series of interviews 
with businessmen. Khoman was on 
his way to Washington, D. C., to 
attend a SEATO conference, at 
which world trade problems were to 
be discussed. 


Chemical fertilizer plants, such as 
ammonium sulfate, with a daily ca- 
pacity of not less than 50 metric 
tons, are sought by the Thai gov- 
ernment, Khoman said. There are 
at present no chemical fertilizer 
plants in Thailand, and imports are 
heavy. 


Among inducements offered for- 
eign investors are income tax ex- 
emptions, exemption or reduction on 
import and export duties, lowering 
of immigration quotas for skilled 
workers, guarantees of no competi- 
tion with authorized industries from 
the state and permission to remit 
abroad in foreign currency for divi- 
dends, profits, interest and capital or 
principal. Local labor rates are 
quoted at about 20 cents an hour. 


An investment guarantee between 
the United States and Thailand has 
been concluded, Khoman said, and 
the United States has established 
government insurance against war 
and currency devaluation in Thai- 
land. 


TURKEY 


Raw Material Shortages 


The Gubre Fabrikalari superphos- 
phate plant near Iskenderun has 
been operated only sporadically in 
the past 6 years because of raw ma- 
terial shortages. Both sulfuric acid 
and phosphate rock are imported, 
and import restrictions have limited 
supplies. The plant has an annual 
capacity of 100,000 tons, but the 
highest production of any year 
(1955) was less than 50 percent of 
this figure. Most of the superphos- 
phate produced is used on sugar 
beets, citrus, and rice crops. The 
market exceeds production, but the 
supply outlook is not promising. Al- 
though a new economic program was 
instituted by the Government in 
August 1958, imports of raw materi- 
als for superphosphate production 
received no preference. 
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International Minerals 
To Hold New Series Of Industry Meeting Calendar 


ee He DATE EVENT LOCATION aa 
Sales Training Clinics a 


; Oct. 14-16 Pacific N.W. Fertilizer Convention Chinook Hotel Yakima, Wash. 
. : Oct. 15 Chemical Control Conference Shoreham Hotel Washington, D. C. 
3 International Minerals & Chem- Oct. 15-16 Fertilizer Control Officials Shoreham Hotel Washington, D. C. 
ical Corporation will conduct a new Oct. 19-20 Fertilizer Safety Section LaSalle Hotel Chicago, III. 
series of sales training clinics this Nov. 4-6 Fertilizer Industry Round Table Mayflower Hotel Washington, D. C. 
fall for salesmen of fertilizer man- Nov. 5-6 Far West Safety School Hacienda Motel Fresno, Calif. 


facturi . Nov. 8-10 Nat'l. Fertilizer Solutions Assn. Statler Hilton St. Louis, Mo. 
ufacturing companies. Nov. 9-11 California Fertilizer Association Fairmont Hotel San Francisco, Calif. 


. Nov. 12-13 Southwestern Safety School Tropicana Motor Hotel Pasadena, Texas 
The ten sessions, scheduled for ee id , 
ten cities between October 12 and 1960 


N b 13. foll Lest m ‘ Jan. 13-15 Agricultural Ammonia Institute Statler Hilton Hotel Dallas, Texas 
ovember 13, fo ow up las winter's Feb. 11-12 Midwest Industry-Agronomist Meet Edgewater Beach Hotel Chicago, Ill. 
unprecedented series of meetings June 12-15 National Plant Food Institute Greenbrier Hotel White Sul. Spgs., W.Va 


across the United States and Can- July 27-30 Southwest Fertilizer Conference Galvez Hotel Galveston, Texas 
ada which were praised by those 
attending as one of the most sig- oa 
nificant steps forward in the plant Ss 
food industry in recent years. 


* * 
Total attendance this year is ex- > Ammoniators 


pected to be almost 500. Last year 


* 
more than 350 representatives of >Granulators 


156 fertilizer manufacturing com- 
panies attended the meetings, and 


many are returning with additional >Conveyors 


members of their sales and execu- 


tive staffs. > Elevators 


This year’s meetings will feature 


completely new material on down- i 
to-earth basics for increasing ferti- 4 00 ers ; 
>Dryers y 














lizer sales. 


New slides, movies, and other vis- 
ual aids will be used, and there will 
be skits depicting certain sales sit- 
uations. The meeting programs will 
include several audience participa- 
tion features. 


Topics to be covered include: 
Sources of sales; buying motives; 
credit and the salesman; the plus 
from soil tests; planning your strat- 


‘ : ; A Renneburg Continuous Combi- 
egy; stretching selling time; low - nation Ammoniator-Granulator, a 


price vs. high quality; closing your ae ae ar ve 

oF = 4 4 with special refractoryless gas-fire 
sales; keeping your customer sold; furnace, and a Renneburg Straight 
the key to the customer’s mind; : ; ; 


Shell Cooler ... being installed in 
making your job easier with sales a 30-ton-per-hour granular plant 


tools; fertilizer—an investment, not , of one of the leading mid-western 
P fertilizer producers. 
a cost ‘ P 


7. . RENNEBURG 
The sales meetings are offered as x a CONTINUOUS COMBINATION 
part of IMC’s Full Orbit Customer : mm. AMMONIATOR-GRANULATOR 
Service program. The schedule of . PORN This rugged and highly-versatile 
meeting cities and dates: . ' unit is being used for government 


research work and experimenta- 
October 12-13—Kansas City, Mo. ae, tion in plant size quantities. 


October 15-16—Shreveport, La. 


: Other chemical and fertilizer processing equipment manu- 
October 19-20—Atlanta, Georgia factured by Renneburg includes: +* Ammoniators « Granu- 
October 22-23—Tampa, Florida lators * Dryer Furnaces * Complete Air Handling Systems 


October 26-27—Raleigh, N. C ¢ Pilot Plants » DehydrO-Mat Combination Dryers and Coolers 
October $0.90. Relies . one Write for Free informative bulletin: “Rennevsrg Continuous Granular Fertilizer Equipment” p= 
November 2-3—New York, N. Y. é Fc R 5 & S 
November 5-6—Columbus, Ohio W. enne urg ons 
November 9-10—Indianapolis, Ind. 2639 BOSTON STREET + BALTIMORE 24, MD. 


November 12-13—Minneapolis, Min- Pioneers in the Manufacture and Development of Processing Equipment for over 80 years, 
nesota 


MNWI Bip 
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Tailor-made plants are just around 
the corner, according to research 
workers at USDA’s Beltsville. They 
have found two protein pigments 
from corn plants which can control 
characteristics such as flowering, 
height and fruiting by varying the 
color and intensity of the light ap- 
plied to the pigments, as well as by 
modifying the pigment themselves. 
A report on this was set up as one 
of the highlights of the Khrushchev 
visit to Beltsville. 


More beef, to the extent of an extra 
five or six pounds per critter, and 
an extra dollar for each pound of 
nitrogen is seen as the result of a 
15-year series of fertilizer trials in 
California, conducted by the Pleas- 
anton Plant Materials Center, gov- 
ernment sponsored. NPFI’s_ Dr. 
Bahme has been watching this, and 
supplied this report, which is avail- 
able in more detail. 


Bermuda, according to Georgia re- 
search,—_when grown alone or with 
crimson clover, will profit the grow- 
er if he keeps potash levels high 
enough to replenish the high rate 
of potash removed from the soil by 
coastal bermuda grass and the clov- 


ge ne et 


oy Plana 


_ SEOTM EQUIPMENT 


All Steel Self-Contained Fertilizer Mixing and Bagging Units 
Complete Granulating Plants, Batch Mixers—Dry Batching— 


STEOMAN FOUNDRY & MACHINE COMPANY, 


Office & Works: 


AURORA 


RESEARCH 
RESULTS 


AND 


REPORTS 


er. According to a 4-year study,— 
“the more we increased nitrogen 
rates, the more potash the grass and 
clover removed from the soil. 

If you want this in detail, write 
American Potash, Institute, 1102 16th 
Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 


Cotton seems to thrive almost re- 
gardless of spacing. At a recent tour 
of the Sand Mountain Station in 
Alabama it was pointed out that 
several years of testing showed that 
it makes no appreciable difference in 
yield whether the stalks are set 20,- 
000, 40,000 or 60,000 per acre. 








Quality ya by Silents Uility 


CONTINUOUS AMMONIATORS—CRANULATORS—BATCH MIXERS 


BREAKERS—PULVERIZERS—CACE MILLS—BELT CONVEYORS Inc., 75 Third St., N.W., Atlanta 8, Ga.; Editor: Clay W. Penick, Jr., 7 
Third St., N.W., Atlanta 8, Ga.; Business Manager: V. T. Crenshaw, 75 
Third St., N.W., Atlanta 8, Ga. 

2. Walter W. Brown Publishing Co., Inc., 75 Third St., N.W., Atlanta 


8, Ga.: Ernest H. Abernethy, 75 Third St., N.W., Atlanta 8, Ga.; Vir- 
MATERIALS ASSEMBLY HOPPER UNITS—HOPPER SCALES ginia T. Crenshaw, 75 Third St., N.W., Atlanta 8, Ga.: 


BAGGED GOODS CONVEYORS—REVOLVING & VIBRATING SCREENS 
COMPLETE MIXING UNITS—SHIPPING UNITS 


BROADFIELD CONTINUOUS SUPERPHOSPHATE UNITS 


Call or write today for information 


ATLANTA UTILITY WORKS 


EAST POINT, GEORGIA 


Elon A. Abernethy, 


September, 1959. 











Pan Mixers—Wet Mixing 


INDIANA 


1. Publisher, editor, 


“Tailings Pulverizers—Swing 
Hammer and Cage Type 


*Dust Weigh Hoppers 
Vibrating Screens 
Acid Weigh Scales 


Belt Conveyors—Stationary 
and Shuttle Types 


Batching Systems 


Bucket Elevators 


Anniversary 


STEDMAN 
Semi-dwarf wheat seems to be an 
answer for Pacific Northwest grow- 
ers. USDA, Washington, Oregon and 
Idaho stations are testing these Jap- 
anese-American blends, and find 
they resist lodging and stand erect 


on fertile soil with heavy N ferti- 
lization. 


Hoppers and Chute: 


INC. 








Maine dairymen are being warned, 
in the Maine Farm Research publi- 
cation that nitrogen fertilization is 
necessary if they want maximum 
forage yields,—specifically 72 pounds 
of N per acre on bromegrass. Maine 
AES has also been going into giber- 
ellics as a seedpiece dip and as a 
spray on the foliage of potato plants 
just after full bloom. No recom- 
mendations yet, but the prospects 
don’t sound so good. 


Alabama farmers can use 2% times 
more plant food than they do ac- 
cording to the Alabama Soil Testing 
Laboratory at Auburn. 


Chlorosis of citrus which show iron 
deficiencies from virus infection or 
from being grown in calcareous soils 
in the Rio Grande Valley can be 
corrected with Sequestrine 138 Fe, 
a highly effective iron chelate—ac- 
cording to joint research by the 
State and USDA. 


STATEMENT OF OWNERSHIP, ETC. 
Commercial Fertilizer and Plant Food Industry 
AS OF OCTOBER 1, 1959 


: Publisher: Walter W. Brown Publishing Co., 


Allen W. Hill, 


.. James W. Baker, Trustees for Ernest H. Aber- 
nethy, Jr., a minor under the laws of Georgia; Allen W. Hill, Elon A. 
Abernethy, jr., James W. Baker, Trustees for James Elon Abernethy, a 
minor under the laws of Georgia. 


3. Bondholders, mortgages, etc.: None. 
Signed: E:mest H. Abernethy, President 


Sworn to and subscribed before me, a Notary Public, this 17th day of 


Mary C. Layman, Notary Public 


My commission expires February 29, 1960. 
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Research Grants 





NPFI Aids Forest 
Research Projects 


A research project on forest fer- 
tilization has been initiated by the 
University of Georgia Agricultural 
Experiment Stations, it was an- 
nounced by George H. King, Di- 
rector, Georgia AES. This project 
has as its objective a determination 
of the response of young slash pine 
to applications of certain plant nu- 
trient elements and the effect of 
these treatments on wood quality. 
It is supported in part by a grant of 
$2,600 from the National Plant Food 
Institute. 

Two more agreements have been 
entered into by the National Plant 
Food Institute with colleges in the 
Southeastern region of the United 
States to help partially finance re- 
search projects on forest tree ferti- 
lization, it was announced recently 
by L. C. Walker, Southeastern Re- 
gional Forester of the NPFI. 

One agreement is with the School 
of Forestry, Raleigh, and provides 
for a grant-in-aid of $800 to be used 
in greenhouse and field experiments. 

The second agreement is with the 
Georgia Coastal Plain AES. A grant 
of $500 was made to finance partially 
an investigation of the effect of wa- 
ter supply and nutrient applications 
on survival and growth of loblolly 
and slash pine seedlings. 


Calspray Aids Forest 
Study in Washington 


Washington State College re- 
searchers have received a $12,000 
grant from California Spray-Chemi- 
cal Corporation for a three year 
study of the problem of forest fer- 
tilization, it was announced by Dr. 
Malcolm H. McVickar, Calspray’s 
chief agronomist. 

The investigation will be carried 
on under the supervision of Dr. R. 
B. Bertramson, chairman, Depart- 
ment of Agronomy. First step in 
the project will be to run different 
chemical tests on areas receiving 
different types of fertilizer treat- 
ments. They will initially deter- 
mine, whether testing techniques 
can be developed by which to gauge 
the response in forest areas to the 
addition of chemical nutrients. 

In addition to the official test 
areas, the researchers will also have 
available the “fertility test blocks” 
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which have already been laid out 
by a number of lumber companies 
in the vicinity. 


Atomic Energy Grant 
To Duke Researcher 


Better commercial crops and for- 
ests could result from a research 
project currently under way at Duke 
University. 


Research, to improve fertilization 
practices is headed by Dr. Paul J. 
Kramer, James B. Duke Professor of 
Botany. Assisting him as a research 
associate is William Lopushinsky. 


Intent of the research is to ad- 
vance the knowledge of how trees 
and other plants absorb the mineral 
salts essential to their growth. A 
new $4,375 grant from the USS. 
Atomic Energy Commission has been 
made to support the work. 


Prof. Kramer is trying to deter- 
mine specifically the path by which 
salt moves from the soil solutions 
surrounding the roots through the 
root tissues to the water-conducting 
system which carries it throughout 
the plant. 


The research leader currently is 
vice president both of the Botanical 
Society of America and the Amer- 
ican Institute of Biological Sciences. 


NPFI Grant Goes to 
S.E. Forest Station 


A grant of $800 has been made by 
the National Plant Food Institute 
to the Southeastern Forest Experi- 
ment Station of the United States 
Department of Agriculture for re- 
search on forest fertilization. The 
studies will be conducted on young 
loblolly pine trees growing in the 
Piedmont Section of South Carolina. 
The specific objective is a deter- 
mination of the best time of year to 
sample the foliage in order to best 
relate the nutrient status of the tree 
with the availability of nutrients 
in the soil. 


Dr. Carol Wells, soil scientist, and 
Dr. Louis J. Metz, leader, Forest 
Soils Research, at the Union Re- 
search Center, Union South Caro- 
lina, will supervise the investiga- 
tions. 


VPI Gets Grani 
From Potash Institute 

Through a new $4,000 grant from 
American Potash Institute, Vir- 
ginia Polytechnic Institute soils sci- 
entists have started searching for 
answers to this four-way question: 
How do various rates of potash fer- 
tilizers affect (1) the botanical com- 
position and yield, (2) the ion up- 
take, (3) the seedling injury, and 
(4) the winter injury of certain for- 
age crops. 

Directed by Dr. R. E. Blaser, the 
2-year project will study how dif- 
ferent rates of potassium and _ ni- 
trogen fertilizers affect the botani- 
cal and chemical composition of for- 
age grasses that have received vari- 
ous rates of nitrogen. 


Check Attitude 
On Fertilizer Use 

Research workers at the Ohio 
Agricultural Experiment Station are 
beginning a study of the impact of 
demonstration plots upon farmers’ 
attitudes toward fertilizer. 

While the demonstration method 
has been widely used by Extension 
workers, teachers, and others for 
many years, little is actually known 
about the effectiveness of these 
demonstrations in convincing peo- 
ple to use new ideas. The National 
Plant Food Institute of Washington, 
D. C., has sponsored this study by 
a grant of $10,890 to the Depart- 
ments of Agronomy and Agricul- 
tural Economics and Rural Soci- 
ology. 


AOAC Marks 75 Years 
At October Meeting 
Seventy-five years of service to 
the American consumer will be cele- 
brated at the annual meeting of the 
Association of Official Agricultural 
Chemists to be held at the Shore- 
ham Hotel, Washington, D. C., Oc- 
tober 12-14. A.O.A.C. was founded 
in 1884 to establish reliable methods 
of analysis required for proper en- 
forcement of fertilizer laws. 


Ralph B. Douglass, chairman of the board, 
Smith-Douglass, congratulates one of the 
scholarship winners helped in the S-D program 
which has aided 209 students to date. The 
S-D grants, most of them for $1,000 allow 
four years at 11 colleges stretching from South 
Carolina to Minnesota. The selections are made 
by FFA, 4-H or college officials. 
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TONNAGE and REGULATION NOTES 


Alabama Gains 15% 

The 1958-59 Alabama fertilizer 
tonnage increased 15.3 per cent over 
the preceding year according to the 
Alabama Soil Fertility Society. Ac- 
tual tonnage was 1,045,562 as com- 
pared with 906,834 tons in 1957- 
1958. 

An important trend is indicated 
by the increased use of the 4-12-12 
grade: 252,955 tons in contrast to 
187,370 the preceding year. Unrec- 
ommended grades continued their 
downward trend. The plant food 
content in all mixed goods increased 
to 25.7 percent as compared with 
24.9 percent in 1957-1958 and 24.4 
percent in 1956-1957. The Alabama 
fertilizer story, sometimes referred 
to as the “high-low” fertilizer story 
is perhaps best told by the following 
table, showing percent of mixed fer- 
tilizer grades bought by Alabama 
farmers .and that needed for high 
yields according to soil test infor- 
mation: 


Low P 


High P Equal 
P. High K 
1 


Years Low K 
State Needs 7 
1958-59 3 
1957-58 

1956-57 

1955-56 

1940-41 


Georgia Penalties Under 1% 
R. A. Moncrief, chief of the Ferti- 


lizer Section of the Georgia Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, State Chemist 
Harry Johnson, are high in their 
praise of the fertilizer industry dur- 
ing the past year because of the 
very low per cent of penalties as- 
sessed. Under one per cent of the 
fertilizer samples analyzed in the 
state laboratory were found to be 
deficient. During the past 15 years, 
penalties have run as high as six per 
cent at times. 


Kansas Tonnage Up 46% 

Kansas fertilizer sales reached an 
all-time high for the year ending last 
June 30 with the sale of 289,688 tons. 
This was 50,067 tons above the pre- 
vious record of 1952-53, and 92,241 
tons above the 1957-58 total. Tons 
of actual plant nutrient contained 
in the fertilizer sold reached a new 
high of 107,538 tons according to 
the Kansas Board of Agriculture’s 
Control Division. 

Biggest sellers were mixed ferti- 
lizers (52,181 tons) and ammonium 
nitrate (45,248 tons). A new grade 
listed this year was 15-10-10 with 
1,725 tons sold. 


Missouri Tonnage Up 16% 
A significant 16 percent jump is 
the fertilizer consumption story in 


Missouri this year as sales climbed 
to 933,090 tons in 1958-59 as com- 
pared with 802,276 tons a year ear- 
lier. (These figures exclude rock 
phosphate sales included in the total 
shown in the tonnage table below.) 

This year’s tonnage figures, ac- 
cording to the University of Missou- 
ri Agricultural Experiment Station 
are 533,830 for mixtures and 399,260 
for materials. 

Sale of nitrogenous materials hit 
128,411 tons, phosphatic materials 
amounted to 247,877 tons, and potash 
materials totalled 17,949. 


W. Va. Sets New Record 

Sales of commercial fertilizer in 
the first six months of 1959 totaled 
60,397 tons, Agriculture Commis- 
sioner John T. Johnson, of West 
Virginia, reports. 

The figure ran more than 1,000 
tons above that for the comparable 
1958 period. Mixed fertilizers com- 
prised 88 per cent of the total ton- 
nage. 

Based on average fertilizer prices 
at mid-April, farmers’ cash outlays 
in the six-month period, amounted 
to $3,200,000, as against $3,100,000 
for the first half of 1958 and $3,400,- 
000 for the same 1957 period. 

The price of most fertilizers rang- 
ed 85 cents to $1 per ton higher than 
last fall, although some showed de- 
clines. 


CF Staff—Tabulated TONNAGE REPORTS 


FERTILIZER TONNAGE REPORT (in equivalent short tons) Compiled by Cooperating State Control Officials 
and Tabulated by COMMERCIAL FERTILIZER Staff 


August _july 


_April-june Quarter January-June 


July-December YEAR (July-June) _ 


STATE 1959 1958 1959 1958 1959 1958 §«§=—§:11959 1958 1958 1957. 1958-59 1957-58 


Alabama 22,611* 


Arkansas 7,919 


23,905 14,162 
20,612 
68,610 


5,470* 


549,564 
175,592 
955,705 
307,715 
122,382 


487,44] 
150,970 
798,310 
290,423 
120,744 
333,851 
823,676 
35,804 
328,955 
223,068 
288,802 


846,309 
289,365 
,130,998 
483,821 
201,642 
563,055 
,468,704 
64,738 
756,100 
443,602 
441,851 


734,077 
226,889 
944,618 
435,023 
188,409 
420,615 
261,685 
55,964 
615,733 
307,182 
452,327 


199,265 
64,092 


172,721 
62,752 
269,529 
88,771 
64,192 
335,312 
199,446 
51,436 
116,874 
135,717 
213,801 


1,045,574 
353,457 
425,749 
583,281 
265,794 
926,111 
,696,759 
133,586 
890,302 
570,718 
664,651 


906,798 
289,641 
1,214,147 
523,794 
252,601 
755,927 
1,461,131 
107,400 
732,607 
442,899 
666,128 


17,619 
Georgia 23,557 
10,302* 


Louisiana 6,069 


80,725 294,751 


99,460 
64,152 
370,036 
228,055 
68,848 
134,202 
127,116 
222,800 


Kentucky 
13,972 10,214 
16,393 
22,354 


Oklahoma 8,448 6,567 5,689 


Missouri 41,952 


17,319* 


23,095 390,700 


N. Carolina 13,485 842,771 

38,937 
370,628 
292,705 


228,767 


S. Carolina 11,030 
22,901 


Texas 26,311 


12,632 18,064 
14,400 


32,186 


Tennessee 15,644 


36,002 


California (reports compiled quarterly) 485,672 


303,300 


426,032 
331,222 


803,261 
618,965 


679,577 
549,773 


450,767 
160,178 


441,969 
140,783 


254,028 
779,143 


1,121,546 


Virginia 690,556 


(reports compiled quarterly) 


Indiana (reports compiled semi-annually) 856,316 


16,143 


795,506 316,341 284,959 
16,053 4,746 3,966 
158,286* 75,350 77,498 


1,172,657 
20,889 


1,080,465 
20,019 
235,784* 


New Hampshire (reports compiled semi-annually) 


Washington (reports compiled semi-annually) 


TOTAL 2,659,726 11,782,699 10,265,659 


180,354 148,187 243,646 222,684 5,064,438 4,639,298 8,984,870 7,683,431 2,880,159 


* Omitted from column total to allow comparison with same period of current year. 


(not yet reported) 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


RATES: single issue, 8c per word; two issues, 12c per word; three 
issues, 15c per word: add 4c per word for each insertion beyond three 
issues. ‘For Sale’, ‘Exchange’ and ‘Wanted’ advertisements accepted 
for this column must be paid in advance. 





POSITION WANTED — 








DESIRE TO RELOCATE IN SOUTH EAST: Over 12 
years experience with same firm in sales and sales man- 
agement of fertilizer and pesticide basic ingredients. 
Presently employed Assistant Management position ad- 
ministrating sales and activities of over 50 people. Pres- 
ent volume of around 20 million. Compensation com- 
mensurate with performance. Reply Box # 28, % Com- 
mercial Fertilizer and Plant Food Industry, 75 - 3rd St., 
N. W., Atlanta 8, Ga. 

PLANT SUPERINTENDENT or CONTROL CHEMIST 
Graduate Chemist—has solved wide variety of process- 
ing problems for the leaders—reduced curing time and 
fines—developed patented processes—broad experience 
in acidulation and fluorine recovery—shirt sleeve ap- 
proach. Box #31, % Commercial Fertilizer, 75 Third 
St. N. W., Atlanta 8, Ga. 


Excellent 10 year record in sales management, sales of 
insecticides and fertilizers. M.S. degree in Agronomy 
and Agricultural Chemistry. Outstanding references. 
Desire new opportunity. Box #32, % Commercial Fer- 
tilizer, 75 Third St. N. W., Atlanta 8, Ga. 


PLANT SUPERINTENDENT wishes to make a change. 
Over 20 years experience in mixed fertilizer including 
18 months in granulation. Have managed both union 
and non-union labor. Married, 3 children, age 42. For 
reference and business resume, write box #33, % Com- 
mercial Fertilizer, 75-3rd St., N.W., Atlanta 8, Georgia. 


LAW & COMPANY 


Founded 1903 
FERTILIZER CHEMISTS 
Three Convenient Laboratories 


P.O. Box 1558 P.O. Box 789 P. O. Box 629 
Atlanta 1,Ga. Montgomery, Ala. Wilmington, N. C. 














SHUEY & COMPANY, INC. 


Specialty: Analysis of Fertilizer Materials and Phos- 
phate Rock. Official Weigher and Sampler for the 
National Cottonseed Products Association at Savannah; 
also Official Chemist for National Cottonseed Products 
Association. 


115 E. Bay Street, Savannah, Ga. 























Wiley & Company, Inc. 
Analytical and Consulting Chemists 


Calvert & Read Streets 
BALTIMORE 2, MD. 
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HELP WANTED 





WANTED—Manager for large fertilizer plant—North 
Midwest Area—Plant is large granulation plant with 
superphosphate facilities. Give complete resume of age, 
education, experience and availability in first letter. 
Box 34, % Commercial Fertilizer, 75 - 3rd St., N. W. At- 
lanta 8, Georgia. 





USED EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 





FOR SALE—1 New Stedman Type BX 20 x 18 Ham- 
mermill equipped with 4 row rotor with %” manganese 
hammers and complete with 220V reduced voltage type 
compensator. Mill direct connected to 20 HP, 1200 RPM, 
220/440 Volt, 3 Phase, 60 Cycle Totally Enclosed Fan 
Cooled Motor. Mill and motor mounted on integral base. 
Box # 20, % Commercial Fertilizer, 75-3rd St., N. W. 
Atlanta 8, Georgia. 


FOR SALE—One F-33 DT (Sealed) Syntron Feeder with 
12” wide x 36” long trough. Suspension mounting with 
FC33 controller, 440 volt, 60 cycle. 40-50 tons per hour. 
Used two months. $900.00. Farmers Fertilizer Co., Tex- 
arkana, Texas. 


FOR SALE: Complete granular fertilizer plant includ- 
ing dryers, pulverizers, bagging equipment, etc. Alumi- 
num Tanks, 18,000, 3,000 gal. Dewatering presses, Dav- 
enport #1A, #2A, #3A, Louisville 8-roll 36”. Louisville 
Rotary Steam Tube Dryers, 6’ x 50’. Screw Conveyor, 
Trough Belt Conveyor, Bucket Elevator, Bins, etc. Perry 
Equipment Corp., 1426 N. 6th St., Philadelphia 22, Pa. 


FOR SALE: 2-7’6” x 55’ and 80” x 65’ Rotary Dryers, 
3 - Louisville 6” x 50’ Rotary Steam Tube Dryers, also 
Mixers, Storage Tanks, Screens, Elevators. Send us 
your inquiries. BRILL EQUIPMENT COMPANY, 2401 
Third Ave., New York 51, N. Y. 





Grady Yancy & Company 
Brokers 


PEANUT HULLS - RICE HULLS TUNG POMACE 
COTTONSEED - PEANUT AND SOYA BEAN MEALS 


Phone: Mortgage Guarantee Bldg. 
JAckson 4-1566 Atlanta 3, Ga. 








Serving the 
FERTILIZER INDUSTRY 


Fertilizer Equipment Sales Corp. 


Designers — Engineers — Manufacturers of 
Fertilizer Machinery 


Sales and engineering office: 
6295 Pleasantdale Drive 
Doraville, Ga. 

P. O. Box 9755 
Atlanta 19, Ga. 

Phone GLendale 7-0286 














Investigate the New and Improved 


SIX-ROLL 


KENT. 
ABBE 
MILL 


@ Six Grinding Rolls instead of three. 


@ Grinds 8 tons per hour of limestone to a fine- 
ness of 97°, minus 100 mesh; 10-12 tons per 
hour of Florida pebble phosphate rock to a fine- 
ness of 87°, minus 100 mesh. 
@ Also grinds gypsum, barytes, ores and other 
friable materials. 

Ask for Bulletin K-2. 


CRUSHING « GRINDING « PULVERIZING « AIR SEPARATING MACHINERY 


KENT MILL DIVISION 


aloe ENGINEERING COMPANY 


420 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 





Alex. M. McIver & Son 


BROKERS 


Specializing 
SULPHURIC ACID 
SULPHUR 
GROUND COTTON BUR ASH, 38/42% K,0 Potash 
HYNITE TANKAGE 
CASTOR POMACE 
TUNG POMACE 
ORGANIC AMMONIATES 
AMMONIATED BASE AND SUPERPHOSPHATE 


SULPHATE OF AMMONIA 
(Kiln Dried 21% N) 
COTTONSEED MEAL 

BACS — PAPER & TEXTILE 


DOLOMITIC LIME 
(42-44% Magnesium Carbonate) 
(54-56% Calcium Carbonate) 


PETTERSEN BUILDING 
Charleston South Carolina 
Phones: RA 3-4828 & RA 3-4829 
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CoMMERCIAL FERTILIZER 





QUICK SERVICE 
HIGH QUALITY 


New 60% Standard Muriate 
New 60% Special Granular 
Muriate 
New 60% Coarse Granular 
Muriate 
Sulphate of Potash 
Chemical Muriate - 
99.9% KCL minimum 


Phone, write, telex, or wire us. 
Phone STerling 3-4990, Washington 
TWX No. — WA - 331 


POTASH COMPANY OF AMERICA 
CARLSBAD, NEW MEXICO. 
General Sales Office . .. 1625 Eye Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 


Midwestern Sales Office. . . First National Bank Bldg., Peoria, Ill. 
Southern Sales Office . . . Candler Building, Atlanta, Ga. 
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